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‘It Pays to Keep on 
the Inside Track 


IRAFT for 


ENTER DRIVES 


wise 

It is a known fact that the inside track is shorter. This principle 

| also applies to endless double belts, for the reason that the me» 

| distance around the pulleys is longer on the outside of the ‘ 

. belt than on the side contacting the pulleys. The differential ed « 

| in length between the inside and outside ply is proportionately . 4 
greater on short centers than on long centers. owe 
SPINCRAFT is the only endless leather belt prefabricated with eo . 
a longer outer ply to compensate for this differential. gh ds 
SPINCRAFT is made endless only, in light and medium weights, 
doubles up to 6 wide, to specified lengths. For short center further this now 

leather belt and its application to your ie © 

spinning frame and other textile drives. SPINCRAFT is also short center drives will be gladly given. 


“broken in” on a special apparatus before 


shipment. This assures immediate efficient PP 
operation without the usual break-in period. 
SPINCRAFT is made from the famous 3-STAR _ 


leather with its particular qualifications for LEATHER BELTING COMPANY « pe 


textile work. te 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA gee 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2. 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. i 
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New Method of Belt-Making Presented in 


Houghton labs are ready for this new textile age 


Above is a section of the Houghton Research Laboratories where 
organic research leading to development of textile processing products 
has been carried on throughout the war. With Victory and the release 
of scarce basic materials, this research now enters its final phases. 


Soon the textile industry will be offered new finishes, softeners, perma- 
nent water repellents, synthetic detergents and surface active agents— 
all will be far superior to pre-war products. For advance data, write 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia or Charlotte. 


Houghton s war-born products for the peacetime job 
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WHAT MAKES THEM 


xdo better drafting... 
xgive longer service? 


Among various apron types, it's Lawrence Calfskin — chrome-tanned 
or bark-tanned — that 1s selected more often than any other. 

Mills prefer Lawrence Calfskin because it has proved to them, over 
a period of many years, that its natural drafting surface gives results 
that have never been equalled by other apron materials. 

It wears longer, too, because the tight-packed grain surface next to 
the yarn has the natural strength to resist both the constant flexing and 
the tension or pressure exerted on the apron. 

Furthermore, mills like the convenience of having aprons open-end 
so that they can be installed quickly, even in bottom positions, without 
having to tear down the frames or mix up apron types. 

So, for convenience, use leather aprons... for performance and 
long life, specify Lawrence Calfskin —chrome-tanned or bark-tanned. 


LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. 


Selling Agents 
H. H. Hersey, Greenville, S.C., Matthews Equipment Company, Providence, R. I. 
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TROUBLE FROM ANY DIRECTION 
... resisted by Spinna’s triple-resiliency 


AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
YA °° NETWORK OF TOUGH 


SPRINGY FIBRES 


When an ordinary hard end comes along, Law- 
rence’s Spinna Calf takes it without permanently 
grooving. It recovers its original smooth surface 
without delay. 


When the traversing yarn pushes the covering 
toward the end of the roll, Spinna Calf springs 
right back into shape. It resists hollowing-out 
much longer than less resilient materials. 

To avoid these troubles that shorten roll covering 
life, specify Spinna...and benefit also from a 
high-friction surface that improves spinning ef- 
ficiency. It stays kind to the yarn for up to 18 
months and more, even in front positions. 

That’s why Spinna is the calfskin most generally 
used. 


SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERINGS 


t's Resdlient 
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Yes, a bulldog is tough—and a friendly, willowy cat is flexible i 
—but Tufferized Card Clothing, made from the finest steel wire, . 
is especially tempered for both toughness and flexibility! y 
And because it is so evenly and so accurately placed in the ; 
famous Tuffer foundation, it is easier to strip . . . stays on the job wb 
with fewer grindings! It all adds up to greater production and 

lower carding costs! ‘ 
Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, ; 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sects loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett . 

Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metalhc Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant--Midgley Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddiles. oud 
~ 
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m Only the Best of Machine Tooling | 


is Good Enough to Meet 
Draper Requirements for 


X Series High Speed Looms 


- ° 


This Modern Machine Bores, Faces and 
Turns Pick Cam Hubs automatically from 
5 machine tooling positions. 


The Pick Cam Hub is held firmly and with a 
uniform pressure by a Hydraulic Chuck. 


The Machine te ons up to revolve the chuck 
from the loading station through 5 different 
tooling positions to produce a finished Hub. 


Aside from placing the hub in the Chuck 
at the loading station, the machine is 100% 
Automatic. 


Result—is a Pick Cam Hub as accurately 
finished as modern machine tooling can 
produce. 


ACHINE TOOLS PRODUCE 
MODERN 

‘ATION HOPEDALE MASS 

7 


{or 


ENGINEERED FOR EVERY 


= 


U 
all type® 


of industty ~ 


1 type 
10 textile 


affine 
ASES, made mini: | 
cylinder oil ely 
extre™ 
of eater 
um 
nomical. giving do 


INDUSTRIAL 
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ENGINEERED SOLUTIONS TO YOUR , 
LUBRICATION PROBLEMS al yowr 
| Tyco! \ybricants are made a -omprehensiv© jine meet each specilic service require: 
ment Theil verformance \ybricating ability the result of modern gcientilic 
engineemng and rigid testing: The line includes: 
t 
DIESEL ous of parafline pase. refine? ¢pECIALIZED IND LUBRICANTS 
py the most moder processes of machinery in 
are to eliminate unstable com {rom 
pounds that would oxidize 
6 ge vice: There © Tide Watet 
( Associated Oil ior every Diesel 
equirement- 
GREEN cast GRE 
b 
TURBINE with great stability and © 
‘ {rom g ubrice® pe 
conventions! greases: 
arocarbons engineere to 
: vEEDOL mOTOR olL, refined {rom 190% Pen® 
CYLINDER OILS refined from 100% Pennsy! syivania Crude bY Tide Water 
yania Crude. They ex- pssociated § triple-refining 
‘ ceptionally high resistance to process. which produces that € 
breakdow™ undet high te™ rough of protection - 
a! perature operatio® mous all ovet the world. 
Any Tide Wate? Associate office willhelp selectthe oilor greas© best suited to youl needs. 
= Drums! Drums! Drums! 
War needs make smperativ® that enpty 


FOR GREATER SERVICE...LONGER LIFE 


from everything that TURNS! 


| All equipment will last longer — give better service — if the 
t proper lubricant is used. That's why you will find it profitable 
, to use Tycol oils and greases. 
] There’s a reason! No matter what your lubricating need 
. — extreme pressure’, high or low temperature, high speed, 
p or any other service condition — there’s a Tycol Oil or 
Grease scientifically engineered exactly tosuit your specific 
4 requirements. 
Refined from the highest grade crudes, Tycol lubricants 
are exceptionally resistant to breakdown which means 
_ greater economy .. . longer machine life for every type of 
equipment. 
' Tide Water Associated engineers will gladly recommend 
; the Tycol lubricant that meets your particular requirements. 
A, Call, write or wire your nearest Tide Water Associated 
‘ office today. 
= Makers of the Famous VEEDOL Mofor Oil 
lubricant properties — Viscosity, Pour Point, Extreme Pressure and many 
others — consult Tide Water Associated’s informative handbook “‘Lubri- 
mI cania”. For your FREE copy write: Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


, TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES 
BOSTON - 
PITTSBURGH CHARLOTTE, 


BRICANTS 


fERVICE NEED 


| 


™ 
= 
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NEW YORK4,N.Y. 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 


HIS machine delivers a better - THIS MACHINE 


package to the warper, resulting iz 
in better beams to the slashers, better loom beams to the iM PR ov t s rs 


weave shed, and better cloth to the finishers. This means 


less warper stops, more efficient slashing, fewer loom THE QUALIT Y 
stops, and less seconds — all valuable advantages in the OF EVERY 


coming competitive market. Barber-Colman equipment 


has proved its ability to increase production and lower F °o iL L ow he G 
costs; experience has shown that it gives very little trouble, 


requires few repairs and very few service calls, and STEP IN CLOTH 
delivers a uniform package steadily with a minimum of PRODUCTION 


down time. Ask your Barber-Colman Representative for i 
complete information. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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HYDROSULPHITE 


VIRGINIA 

is concentrated, white, stable, free- 

esse flowing, unitormly crystalline powder. 

Ss readily soluble in water. 00 Ibs. of 
water at 68° Fahr. will dissolve 218 
lbs. Na-S:0:- 


DYEING WITH INDIGO AND 
ES: VIRGINIA HYDRO- 


merit as 4 reducing 
4h indigo 
dyes. 

solubility. and care 
particle size. ir- 


ginia Hydrosulphite to 
chines in small increments is easily 


handled because dusting #5 reduced 


to a minimum. 
DECOLORIZING DYED FAB- 
HYDROSULPHITE 


and complete solubility. and its com 
trolled particle size. 


+++ 

VIRGINIA H 
advantageously used as 4 genera 
bleaching agent of sugars, oils, 
minerals, straw and various fibres. 
The stronge® and more efficient the 
see enees reducing action, the more complete 
esse ease is the bleaching 
ae SHIPPED im sealed packages: ICC specifi 

Til cations or 37 -E. 

Net weight - - 250 lbs. 
Qutside diameter - 17% in. 
Outside height 25 in. 

made from 


cease 


| 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


105 Washington St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Established 1831 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOON 
E'S SLASH 


in manufacturing 
uous Slasher Cloths 
pp experimenting have enabled us and 
an of Slasher Cloth, each produce 
to give best results a the especially con- 
yorn to be sized. particuler kind ef 


The proper Sia Clott 

pian akan for each type of yarn 

reper sized et nom sop 

supply you the ri tion, and lower cost ‘oe 

On request right cloth for your : 4 e can 
e call and 


We 

manufacturers of Slasher Cloth 

Slasher Cloth thet wi enables us to build o 

NES SLASHER CLOTHS ond be 


tne Noone’s Sons Co. 


Use 


NO 

ROLLER CLOTHS 

SLASHER CLOTHS 
S CLEARER CLOTHS 


- 


aseee 
HYD HITE 
| Na. S. 0, 
| 
enses ER CLOTHS by name or 
style number. 
Its 
USES 
Hicient as cne 
particularly © 
cing agent tor the removal of dye 
ee of its easy 
| 
} 
convinced. 
— Sole Agents For 
— West Norfolk, Car 
Less \-4F Boston 
ih ts from stocks at 
Chicage New York, 
+> d Atlanta. 
phia, Charlotte an 
se” 
CO. 
V WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA a 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINT 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 


53 OF A SERIES ON 


in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


FRONT-LINE EMULSION with Semi- 
Circular Trough 
(No. 50 Winding Machine) 


To meet the increased demand 
for oiling synthetic yarns — partic- 
ularly rayon and nylon — an im- 
proved No. 50 Front-Line Emulsion 
Attachment has been developed, 
incorporating a semi-circular trough. 

The entire attachment has been de- 
signed to keep tension at a mini- 
mum. The yarn travels in nearly a 
Straight line from supply tube, up 
through an auxiliary tension guide 
and past the Emulsion Roll. Yarn 
contact points are few to minimize 
friction. 


The Emulsion Roll is designed 
and mounted so that it will always 
stay in alignment even if jarred by a 
severe blow. The trough is attached 
rigidly to a channel iron. The roll, 
rotating within the trough, is sup- 
ported by oilless wood bearings 
which totally surround the shaft at 
each end and by an adjustable semi- 
circular one at the center. The end 
bearings are held in place by clamps. 

The advantage of the semi-circu- 
lar trough is that, with the smaller 
reservoir, there is less volume of oil 
subject to collection of dust or con- 
tamination. The oil is kept at a 
constant level by means of a leveling 
attachment, which may be located 


at either end of the row and from 
which the oil is delivered to the 
trough by a pipe running along the 
back of the machines. To drain the 
oil, a plug at either end of the supply 
pipe is removed. 

The amount of oil pickup is easily 
and definitely controlled by varying 
the speed at which the roll turns and 
by the arc of contact which the yarn 
makes with the Roll which should 
always be maintained at 5°. Roll 
speeds from ’% a turn to 7% turns 
per minute are available by chang- 
ing the two gears which drive the 
Emulsion Roll, and which are totally 
enclosed within a gear 
Only one set of two gears for each 
speed is mecessary. 


housing. 


The attachment is powered by 
means of a V-belt Positive Drive 
which is driven directly from the 
lower End Idler Pulley on the 
Straight-Belt Drive. Flexible coup- 
lings between roll shafts permit 
coupling up to six machines to- 
gether, in which case the V-belt 
drive usually is placed at the end of 
a row of machines. However, it is 
possible to place it in the center of 
the row or between any two pairs 
of machines. 

The trough should be cleaned 
every three months. This is easily 
accomplished by removing the Bear- 
ing Clamps and the Change Gear on 
the Emulsion Roll Shaft. The entire 
Roll Shaft can then be lifted from 
the machines. If only one section is 
it can be discon- 
nected at the Flexible Coupling and 
taken out without disturbing the 
balance of the Shaft. 


to be removed, 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
23.5.12 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


‘ BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Greater Worker Comfort 


4 


CONDITIONED AIR 
Production goes up and fatigue losses go down, along with 

seconds, breakage, and all the minor overhead increases and @ 


labor problems that come at the end of a shift working under 
the handicap of imperfect atmosphere conditions. .. 


Bahnson Engineers know textile air conditioning through ex- 
perience—its needs, its problems, and its solutions. To this they “f 
have added their own years of research and laboratory testing 
of equipment. When you specify Bahnson Conditioned Air you 


get engineering ‘know-how’ plus the finest equipment. 
THE BAHNSON CO. 


BBG DREWRY ST. $3 WORTH ST, 553 S. FIGUEROA ST. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. WESTFIELD, WN. Jd. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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NALEX js a chemically refined warp sizing starch for fine cotton 
yarns and worsted yarns. Every batch will cook up to the same 
viscosity with only a 30 minute boil. And that viscosity will 
remain nearly constant in the size box and storage kettle — 
thereby insuring uniform sizing. 


Viscosity largely controls the degree of warp size pick-up. 
Too low a viscosity means .. . insufficient size . . . inadequate 
film... excessive shedding, balling up and loom stoppage. 
Too high a viscosity means. . . excessive size . . . insufficient 
penetration ... hard, brittle yarns lack- 
ing the flexibility needed for good 
weaving. Too varying a viscosity means 
. .. those soft spots so dreaded by all 
weaving superintendents. 

— with NALEX, these operating diffi- 
culties are eliminated by a chemically controlled viscosity. 
The vagaries of Nature . . . caprices of weather and soil — 
reflected in less fully processed warp sizes — have been 
refined out of Nalex. As a result, it is uniform ... batch 


STARCHES — AND SPECIALTIES WITH 
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STARCH PRODUCTS 


to batch ... hour to hour. Yarns sized with Nalex are strong, 
smooth and pliable . .. shed less ... and produce grey cloth 
that has a pleasing appearance and hand. 


NALEX is readily available at savings from $500 to $1,000 
a carload ever ordinary warp sizes. It uses 50% less softener 
for regular sizing; none for light sizing . .. needs no enzymes 
or chemicals to adjust its accurately controlled viscosity. 
Ask for a trial demonstration. A National technician can 
run off a few beams without upsetting production. 
National also produces: FIBERJEL AC, a warp 
size for both filament and spun Acetate and 
Viscose Rayon yarns; HOOSIER Pearl Corn- 
starch; FLOJEL, uniform, thin boiling corn 
starches in all standard fluidities; FIBERTEX 
for textile finishing; and KOVAT, a cold water 
swelling gum for vat and discharge printing. 
Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, San Francisco, and other 
principal cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd.; 
Toronto and Montreal. 


EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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Filter DUST-FREE 


l. Top side of the mat removed from the 


screen of the #6 Air Filter showing how the 
impurities trom the air are used to build up 
an efficient filtering medium. 


4 


7 Reverse side of same mat showing how 


mat hugs screen preventing leakage of dust 


and impurities. 


3. Showing fine particles of dust and 
other impurities that have passed through 
the filter mats, (Figs. 1 and 2). -but have 
been removed by the finely woven filter 
cloth in the terminal section. 


The Saco-Lowell Air Filter means the end of the 
dangerous, disease-breeding dust room. Now for the first time, the 
recirculating air in the opening and picker room can be fresh, 


clean, and free from impurities. 4 
Tests have shown that in the Saco-Lowell Model 6 Air Filter the 
tightly woven terminal filtering medium removes from the air "| 
Remember, these microfine particles of 
stream the most minute particles of silica oxide and other seri- 
a ee ays dust are an ever-present menace to the 
ously harmful impurities. This principle of air filtration, developed health of your operators—are a fire : 
by Saco-Lowell, has been effectively incorporated in the Model 6 hazard--and also can affect the effi- ) 
ansemblv. ciency of your equipment by on 
2 the moving parts of your machinery, 
There can be no doubt that this new development will bring an ; 
end to the conventional dust cellar which is such a natural breed- - 
ing ground for disease as well as a constant fire menace. a 


Our engineers have some facts on this Air Filter which we are 
sure youll be interested in looking over. A card to any one of 
our offices will bring you the complete story. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Charlotte Greenville 


Atlanta 
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HOW TO PICK A BOBBIN 


that can “sweat out’ 


A “STEAM BATH” at temperatures up to 200° - 


conditioning... 


ad ‘ necessary in some rayon processing —is a severe THE HIGH POLISH necessary to prevent filling 
oa test for the toughest bobbins. To take this punish- from catching while winding and unwinding is 
ment, U S builds a super-resistant bobbin with assured by the USSRC finish. It is especially suit- 
special transparent enamel finish, and rust-resist- able for fine numbers of soft twist yarns. For 
ing rings and brass bushings, that has long since coarse numbers, the USSR finish offers the proper 
proved it can “sweat it out” and stay in service. smoothness. In any style bobbin, U S can meet the 
highest standards of precision. 
+ 
a 
of 
e FOR INTERMEDIATE CONDITIONING, where tem- IF YOU’VE HAD TROUBLE getting the perform- 
" 4 peratures hit 150°, you'll find the U §S 150 finish ance you want from bobbins, tell a U S representa- 
. stands up to your best expectations. For Hygrolit tive your requirements, and he'll help you select 
,, conditioning of filling yarns, the USSR finish has U S equipment that will stand up longer and lower 
m exceptional durability. U S Bobbins also withstand your costs,— whether you need Bobbins, Shuttles, 
: the warping effect of conditioning heat and mois- Cones, Rolls, or Spools. You'll find him thoroughly 
* ture because they are made from straight grain equipped to advise you on any phase of processing 
split stock, and scientifically seasoned. any fiber. 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE. R. 1. LAWRENCE, MASS. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: Te ALABAMA AGENT: 


Albert R. Breen Young & Vann Supply Ca 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont 
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3 AND 10R 2 AND 1? 


Wis. obsolete winding machines, three oper- 
ators are required to produce cones at the rate 
of one per given period of time. With Foster 
Model 102 winding machines, two operators 
will produce a cone in the same period of time. 
What is YOUR ratio of labor to production — 
3 and 1, or 2 and 1? 


OTHER SAVINGS 


Of course, production and labor 
saving are not the only factors to 
consider; so note these other impor- 


tant savings: 
MAINTENANCE COSTS are very 
low, since specially trained, highly 


paid mechanics are not required to 


FOSTER MODEL 102 


FOR WINDING COTTON, WOOL WORSTED, MERINO, MERCERIZED, SPUN SILK AND SPUN RAYON YARNS 


keep the Model 102 in working order, or to make 
adjustments. | 

REPAIR COSTS are cut, because the Model 102 is 
rugged, like all Foster Machines. They are as low as 
$3.50 per year per 100 spindles in some cases. 
MACHINERY INVESTMENT is proportionately less, 
because of 100% increase in production over obso- 


lete machines and because of the famous Foster 


FLEXIBILITY. 
Ask for Bulletin A-91 


MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
U. S. A. 


FOSTER 


Southern Office, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. Canadian Rep., Ross, 
Whitehead & Co., Ltd., University Tower 
Bidg., 660 Ste. Catherine St.. West, 
Montreal, Que. 
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For Mathieson’s Sodium Chlorite 
and its Co-Product, Chlorine Dioxide 


yes—through the ingenuity of 
Mathieson’s chemical engineers, the 
available supply of Sodium Chlorite 
(and its amazingly useful co-prod- 


uct, Chlorine Dioxide) has been 
stepped-up to totals almost as great 
as originally planned for post war! 
In simplest terms, this means that 
this most versatile — under certain 
conditions most powerful and under 
other specific conditions most gentle 
— oxidizing agent yet developed is 
available now. To many phases of 
American industry and to hundreds 
of communities beset with taste and 
odor problems in their water supply 
systems — this announcement will 
be of outstanding significance. 
The adoption of Sodium Chlorite 
and Chlorine Dioxide in the tech- 


nique of bleaching is certain to re- 


sult in improved quality of many 
products now bleached by older 
methods. Textiles — cotton, rayon, 
and nylon . . . paper products of all 
kinds . . . edible and inedible oils 

. Shellacs and varnishes . . . even 
beeswax and straw products, can be 
bleached whiter than ever before 
with an absolute minimum change 
of chemical and physical character- 
istics through the use of Sodium 
Chlorite. And Mathieson’s research 
staff is still developing more and 
more uses for this greatest of oxi- 
dizing agents! 

Mathieson is prepared to furnish 
full information on Sodium Chlorite 
—and Mathieson’s staff is ready to 
work with you now in adapting this 
outstanding chemical to your re- 
quirements. Write today! 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) « 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


SODIUM CHLORITE... CHLORINE DIOXIDE...HTH PRODUCTS... LIQUID 
CHLORINE... SODIUM METHYLATE... CAUSTIC SODA... SODA ASH... Bi- 
CARBONATE OF SODA... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, ANHY.- 
DROUS & AQUA... SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... DORYICE... CARBONIC GAS 
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IRREGULAR PAGINATION 


MUSIC, AND MORALE 


FRE new 16-page book 

® telling how to use music 
in industry, and what it can do for you. 
Askfor “Manpower, Music and Morale.” 


Write to your RCA Distributor, whose 
address appears below. 


BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


VERY afternoon, between 2:45 and 4:00 
production took a nose-dive at 
one particular plant. The reason: workers’ 
nerves were getting on edge — fatigue was 
getting the'best of them. 


And then the management tried industrial 
music. A little in the morning —a little at 
noon—and 17 minutes of it beginning at 
2:45. In less than 3 weeks, the production 
slump began to disappear— until it was finally 
gone. Now, an even production level can be 
maintained— and workers feel better! 


This is not an unusual case—similar results 
are being obtained in war plants all over the 
country. 


The use of planned industrial music has 
helped to reduce Monday-morning absences, 
to decrease petty ailments (headaches, etc.) 
caused by “jangled nerves,”’ to improve pro- 
ductive efficiency, and to improve morale gen- 
erally. These are measured, proved results — 
results that can be reproduced. 


Music can be used even in a noisy plant. 


RCA Industrial Music Service offers you 
great flexibility —in timing, in selection of 
music, and in type of service. The Victor and 
Bluebird industrial library has been carefully 
selected from the vast RCA Victor treasure 
house of the world’s best-loved music. You also 
get the benefit of RCA psychological research 
in industrial music and its application. 


INDUSTRIAL MUSIC SERVICE 


THE YANCEY COMPANY, INC. 


1201 West Morehead St., Charlotte, North Car. 340 W. Peachtree Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
distributor for North and South Carolina distributor for Georgia, Alabama, & Tennessee 
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A cationic pigment duller to subdue the luster 
on synthetic cellulosic fabrics—rayon, acetate 
and nylon. It may be used on the quetsch, jig 
or any of the usual types of finishing equip- 
ment and with materials cationic in character 
which are compatible. Dullatone CA ef 
fects are exceedingly durable, with a penetra- 
tion and spread considerably in excess of other 


“ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
| | ANNIVERSARY) J In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. Ltd. ; Montreal and St. Johns, Que. ; Toronto, Ont. 
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| produces superior dullness and is especially 
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Leather Loom Strapping | 
Verybest Every Step of the Way | 


Only the very best HIDES are used by Jacobs. 
Careful control of STORING at exact humidity. 
Accurate initial CUTTING of blanks to order. 
Individual hand CALIPERING and classifying. 
Custom cutting and SHAPING to customers’ order. ¥ 
Jacobs “Verybest’’ EMBOSSING for identifying. 
A critical final INSPECTION before shipping. ‘i 
Prompt service on SHIPPING eliminates delay. 


‘‘'VERYBEST’’ is more than a name, it is a statement of fact. 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 
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With the dawn of Peace, color has lef? its foxhole for 
a civilian job. 

Restrictions have been removed from the dyestuffs 
industry, and we are now in a position to give you 
what you and your customers have been waiting for 
».»@n ample supply of fast dyes in practically all 
colors. Also, we have developed a number of improve- 
ments in application techniques that should prove 
valuable to you. 


When you have a dyeing problem, consult our 
Technical Staff. E. §. du Pont de Nemours & Co. {Inc.), 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
They Finished THEIR Job—tet’s Finish OURS—Buy Victory Bonds 
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FOR EXAMPLE: 


OIL FOAMING in comb boxes — (1) 
makes it impossible to determine the 
liquid oil level; — (2) excessive foam- 
ing frequently leaves insufficient oil in 
the boxes for adequate lubrication. 
Foaming is avoided and constant 
efficient lubrication insured by use of 
SINTURLITE OILS which are both non- 
foaming and rust preventive. 


GENERAL PURPOSE GREASE is a must 
in every plant. SINCLAIR BEARING 
GREASE No. 2 has all-around utility 
value, is ideal for grease-lubricated 
plain bearings, and is readily handled in 
the usual dispensing equipment. 


LUBRICATION for al} types 
©quipment is assured by 
nCiair Textile Lubricants because 


they were s 
Pecially deve] 
through long resea 


Sive bolster wear, over- 
ed loss there’s a Sinclair Lily 

a ite Oil of correct Viscosity to 
eliminate these troubles 


heating, and 


rch r 
Servi » practical Co 
tests, and Cooperation of 
machinery Manufacturers. If Have you the Sinclair Textile Fy . 
Spinning your Chart, a helpful Flow 
Problems are exces. Sulde to efficient 


lubrication? It’s free 


FULL INF 
ORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL 


WRITE SINCLAIR 
REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW 20 
NY, 
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erman |extile Developments 


The reports of the textile team sent to Germany 
by the Office of the Quartermaster General were 
announced by the War Department at an indus- 
try meeting held Oct. 2 in New York City. The 
papers presented by field investigators at the 
meeting constituted a preliminary report to the 
textile industry; they cover textile fiber, fabric 
and finishing aspects of the general survey of 
technical and research developments in the Ger- 
man textile industry by two groups of research 
investigators. Three reports are presented in 
this issue; others will follow Nov. lL. 


Introduction of Papers 


By LIEUT.-COL. J. S. KENNEDY 
Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army 


FFICIAL government statements in recent weeks have 
told a great deal about the industrial intelligence 
missions which began operating in Germany immediately 
after occupation by Allied troops and which are still at 
work there. Some of the reports of these missions have 
already been made public and within a short time a great 
many more will have been released to American industry. 
In textiles, although no developments of spectacular im- 
portance were to be expected, there was good reason to 
believe that the Germans had made significant technical 
progress. Analyses of captured enemy uniforms and equip- 
ment sent to us in a steady stream by observers of our office 
overseas had shown considerable ingenuity along lines dif- 
ferent than were being followed by technologists in this 
country, in cloth production and finishing as well as in fiber 
manufacturing and processing. 

When the first plans for this investigation were made, 
military necessity required the concentration of attention 
upon developments of military importance which might be 
applied to the improvement of Quartermaster textiles for 
the war in the Pacific. The first group of investigators which 
was accordingly formed to send to Germany was given a 
specific directive to look for developments of military im- 
portance. This group was sent under the auspices of the 
Combined Intelligence Objectives Sub-committee of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The mission was planned as a com- 
bined British and American inv estigation covering industrial 
targets in Germany of definite military significance. 

The initial team, formed under the leadership of Joseph 
P. Meierhans, a member of the advisory board of the research 
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and development branch, Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, and a consultant of this office throughout the war on 
fabric development, was the first group in Germany specifi- 
cally operating under a directive to investigate textile indus 
trial targets. 

In recognition of the broader interest of American indus 
try in Germany than would be covered by a strictly military 
mission, Of missions concerned with the investigation of 
military targets, the Technical Industrial Intelligence Com 
mittee was formed, with the broader objective of obtaining 
technical information relating to every phase of the German 
textile industry. 

It will be seen accordingly that the government has been 
interested from two distinct standpoints in the investigation 
of the German textile industry: first, to discover whatever 
the Germans had learned about military equipment which 
could be applied in our own textile research program for 
the improvement of U. S. Army clothing and equipment: 
second, to obtain for the American textile industry what 
German research had discovered that would advance our 
technology and improve our production methods and prod- 
ucts. It might appear that there would be some overlapping 
of activities of these two groups. However, by assigning 
the responsibility of steering member and executive secre- 
tary of the TIC textiles sub-committee of the Office of the 


Quartermaster General, it was possible to plan the work of 


the two groups together, and thus minimize any possible 
duplication. 

All representatives for CIOS and for TIIC have been sent 
over as government employees with the understanding that 
in accepting their appointments, they were to act solely in 
the interest of the U. S. Government and that they would 
make full disclosure of all technical information obtained 
to the government in accordance with established proce- 
dures. 

It has been the desire of our office to see that this infor- 
mation is placed in the hands of all U. S. citizens interested 
in it as quickly as possible. In order to avoid delay in 
presenting to the industry the more significant findings of 
this textile team from our office, this meeting has been 
arranged. In view of the continued interest throughout the 
war of the men in the textile industry who have served as 
advisors to the research and development branch of our 
office and who have made available their research staffs and 
laboratories for work on Quartermaster research and devel- 
opment problems, it is considered fitting that the textile 
members of the advisory board of the research and develop- 
ment branch should sponsor this meeting, in conjunction 
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with the Inter-Society Council for Textile Research, which 
represents all of the research agencies in the textile field 
and, through the membership of these various agencies, 
practically everyone interested in research in the industry. 

These papers are obviously condensations of the full 
reports which would take far more time to present ade 
quately than would be possible at any public meeting They 
do. however. represent disclosures of how much and how 
little may be expected in the complete findings 

In the post-war period, the Army will have to rely to a 
large extent upon research in the textile industry for the 
development of improved military textiles. It is our hope 
that this meeting and the final reports to be released to the 
industry will stimulate improvements in textil technology 


which will ultimately have military applications 


Organisation and Research 


By JOSEPH P. MEIERHANS 
J. P. Stevens & Co 


UR instructions from the Quartermaster General's 
() Othce were to investigate all textile products, ma 
chinery and. manufacturing methods, but with particular 
emphasis on those of military significance. We were re 
quested to look closely into the German research work and 
what the Germans were thinking about for future textile 
products when every type of fiber, chemicals and equipment 
could be obtained. It was expected also that we would in 
vestigate new fiber developments and textile finishes, proc 
esses and equipment and, in general, report on textile 
matters which would be of value and interest to the Quar 
termaster General. 

The textile team operated singly and in pairs, Of as a 
group, as conditions required, in order to permit quick and 
broad coverings of mills, finishing plants, machinery man 
ufa turers, te sting laboratories. hools. h 
publishers and individuals. Initial reconnaissance reports 
were prepared by individuals or groups of textile team 
members, to record the data obtained and to furnish leads 
and targets tor other teams in the held We visited nearly 
every textile center in the American, British and French 
occupied territory Except for the Leipzig and Zwockau 
areas, which we managed to visit before the Russian forces 
moved im, we did not enter the Russian territory, although 
we had requested. permission and were anxious to investi- 
gate a number of targets, research institutions and mac hinery 
manufacturers located there. 

We have recommended that the bleaching and exper! 
mental laboratories at Griesheim be staffed and operated for 
bleaching studies and preparation of Greenbast fibers for 
the cotton system. This unit is to work in conjunction with 
the pilot plant and staft at Denkendorf for preparing fibers, 
spinning yarn, weaving and finishing cloths to demonstrate 
practical application of the Korte Chlorination Process for 
the making of fine yarns and fabrics on the cotton system, 
such as handkerchiefs and-shirting fabrics in a combination 
of 60 per cent rayon staple and 40 per cent flax 

We have also started and recommended that al! support 
be given to the preparation of an exhibition of all important 
textile fabrics and other items, such as webbing, cords, 
threads, knit goods, etc. We consider this a very important, 
if not the most important unfinished task. With this exhibi 


tion to inspect, it will be much easier to locate new ideas 
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and their producers, and spot quickly items of interest. We 
have reasons to believe that it will be quite astonishing to 
see the various applications of coating, lamination and dif 
ferent finishes applied to one and the same fabric and the 
various end uses of this impregnated cloth. 

It was not always easy to get the desired information, not 
because the (;sermans did not to give it. but because it 
was hard to find. As you well know from reports and pic- 
tures in newspapers and magazines, Germany's big cities 
and industrial centers, with tew exceptions, have suftered 
heavily in the war. We would start out for a target and 
after we rode in a truck a few hundred miles. we found. 
particularly in the beginning, that there was nothing lett of 
the plant we wanted to visit and that the personnel was 
scattered all over the country and the mill records hidden 
in all kinds of places. 

We have dug documents and records out of salt mines. 
hay lofts and from under wood piles in distances as far as 
150 miles away from the plants to which they belonged 
Also, very often these records were taken from one hiding 
place to another so that sometimes even the German person- 
nel, which we took along with us, were confused as to 
where the desired records were and we finally landed back 
in the plant with the wrong boxes 

Already, as far back as the middle 30's, the government 
of Germany set up contro! agencies, called ‘‘Reichsstellier’’ 
for every branch of the various industries.. For the textile 
branch it was the ‘Reichsstelle Textilewirthschaft.”” The 
personnel was selected from the textile industry and was 
semi-othcial in character. At first, these Reichstellens were 
used to govern all wage and civil rights disputes between 
labor and employees, but as the war dev eloped, these agen- 
cies, to which a technical section was added. controlled the 
industry in regard to raw material, production, type of fab. 
rics to be made and also research work. At the beginning 
of the war, there were well over 10.000 various textile items 
produced, which included articles of cotton, rayon, wool, 
fax, hemp, ‘woven and knitted, webbings, cords, felt 
threads; in fact, anything that had to-do with fibers. It 
became necessary to concentrate all efforts and items to as 
few as possible and the way they went about it was as 
follows: 

The Reichsstelle Textilewirtschaft asked all manufactur. 
ers to submit finished samples and constructions of all the 
textile items they produced when they were assembled, all 
slight variations were eliminated so that the total textile 
items could be reduced to 1.178. These 1.178 items were 
then normed and type catalogs established and from then 
on, all fabrication had to conform with these norms. In 
general, the procedure of obtaining textile material was 
that the war ministerium would tell the Reichsstelle how 
much and what it needed. The Reichsstelle would find out 
what and how much raw material was available. then hold 
a meeting with the technical section and the industry section 
concerned, where the quantities and deliveries were deter 
mined for a period of three months. A rigid statistic was 
kept on all raw material and goods produced. 

The reason tor the extraordinary growth of rayon staple 
in Germany 1s that the German Government encouraged the 
building of plants. There was a time in the early 30's 
where the production of staple rayon was considerably big- 
ger than the consumption so the povernment in Germany 
issued an order that all cotton and wool fabrics produced 


must contain not less than 15 per cent of staple rayon, 
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THERMOLIER’S 
SUPERIOR FEATURES 


BUILT-IN EXPANSION OVISIONS. The 


“U"' type tubes allow expansipn and contraction, 
ease damaging strains. 


LEAKPROGF TUBE-TO- 
HEADER CONSTRUCTION. 
Joints made by the expand- 
ing method assgre safety and 
durability. 


SUPERIOR HEATING ELEMENT. Savare 
copper fins on strong seamless copper tubing 
provide 24% more radiating surface. : 


TUBE DESIGN MINIMIZES DIRT COLLEC- 
TION. Finned U-tubes with no flat horizontal 
fin surfaces minimize dirt collection which de- 
creases efficiency. 89% of heating surface is 
vertical fins, 11%, round horizontal tubes. 


Other Points of Thermolier Superiority 
built-in drainage * continuous rated capacity 


_* heavy frame gives greater rigidity * motor 


and fan meet specific Thermolier requirements ° 
simple piping connections * adjustable hangers 
facilitate erection * packed for easy installation. 
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INTERNAL 


(PATENTED) 


Insures continuous drainage of condensate... 
maximum radiation from all surfaces at 
all times! 


The exclusive Thermolier Internal Cooling Leg 
is No. 1 of the twelve reasons for the superiority of 
this unit heater. Besides insuring a// the heater work- 
ing all the time, it permits the use of a thermostatic 
trap, the simplest and least expensive of all traps. 
Drainage is continuous, eliminating damage by 
water hammer due to intermittent drainage cycles. 
The Internal Cooling Leg built into Thermolier gives 
cooling effect of 100 feet of usual external cooling 
leg piping. 

A Grinnell Engineer will be glad to demonstrate 
this and other points of superiority of Thermoliers. 
He’ll show you how Thermoliers will distribute heat 
uniformly to every square foot of your buildings and 
save up to 27% of still-scarce fuel. Ask for the new 
Grinnell Thermolier Catalog 6-E. It gives all the 
details of construction, application, capacities and 
installation. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive 
Offices, Providence 1, R. I. Branch Offices in Prin- 
cipal Cities. 


GRINNELL 


Thermolier Unit Heaters 
FOR FULL VALUE FROM FUEL DOLLARS 
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which percentage was increased further later on. On the 
whole, the idea of blending rayon staple and cotton was not 
considered successful, at least not in all fabrics, therefore. a 
large program of research was instigated to put all efforts 
on 100 per cent rayon staple fabrics wherever possible and 
feasible. 


Rayon Pilot Plant 


By M. EARL HEARD 
West Point Manufacturing Co. 


\ HEN the German War Ministry realized that it 
would be impossible to obtain sufficient cotton to 
Ope rate the textile industry, plans were made to expand the 
rayon industry. These plans were carried out, and rayon 
producing plants were constructed in strategic locations 
throughout Germany. At the beginning of the war probably 
60 to 80 per cent of the pulp used in manufacturing rayon 
was obtained from Sweden and Norway. However, towards 
the close of the war the majority of the pulp was being 
obtained from German forests. 

The cotton mills in Germany started out with blends of 
ten, 20 and 30 per cent of rayon and this figure was grad- 
ually increased as cotton became harder to get. Many prob. 
lems arose in the mills, naturally, in trying to run such large 
quantities of rayon staple, and the first step towards a solu- 
tion of these problems was to put the matter in the hands 
of the textile schools in Germany. These schools were well 
equipped and staffed with able men. However. the results 
obtained were not always satisfactory due to the difficulty 
in translating experimental projects to plant work. Finally 
a decision was made to build an experimental spinning 
plant and to staff it with the best men obtainable. The 
Reichsstelle governing the textile industry undertook to 
develop this project, and Walter Linder, who was one of 
the directing heads of this organization, located a very able 
man, Bernhard Bisinger, to direct the new plant. 

A careful study was made to locate this plant properly, 
and a spot about three miles south of Esslinger, Germany, 
near the little village of Denkendorf, was finally chosen. 
Every detail of the building construction was carefully 
studied in order that the entire plant might truly be an 
instructional spinning mill. The latest type of insulation 
for floors and walls was installed. The most modern saw- 
toothed roof construction. the best possible interior lighting, 
various types of material. were used for walls, and a com- 
position floor which seemed to offer the best possibilities 
for textile work. The entire plant is completely air con- 
ditioned, and every type of material handling device was 
installed so that the mills could observe and study these 
factors as well as the equipment and processing methods. 
Many types of textile machinery were installed in this plant 
which has a total of 5,000 cotton spindles and 2,500 worst- 
ed spindles. 

The rayon producers, the cotton spinners, and the Ger- 
man Government collaborated in this project, and a capital 
of three million marks was made available through the 
organization. We were informed that the results had been 
so well received that plans were under way to treble the 


size of the building giving an equivalent amount of space 


to warping and weaving and a like amount to dyeing and 
finishing, also laundry practice. This expansion program 
was stopped by the war. The textile machinery manufactur- 
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ers in Germany and in Switzerland followed very closely 
the developments at this plant, and we were informed that 
the plant had consulting contracts with all the major textile 
machinery firms in the above named countries. When new 
fibers were developed by the rayon producers, sizeable quan- 
tities were sent to the Lehr Spinneri at Denkendorf for 
experimental trials as to spinnability. This plant constantly 
ran tests for the proper finish on rayon staple fiber and all 
other properties that would affect the manufacture of a 
good yarn. A very fine testing laboratory was developed at 
the plant and considerable machinery development was car- 
ried on as well as processing studies. Reports were pub- 
lished to members only, and we obtained a complete file 
consisting of three volumes of these reports which have 
been translated and will be contained in our final report. 

In addition to the published reports, we investigated this 
plant thoroughly and obtained copies of all unpublished 
information that seemed to have some value to us. The 


following information will give a brief summary of their 


method of processing rayon: one bale breaker feeding into 
conditioning bins where the stock remains for 24 hours or 
longer to condition and bloom: the stock is then put on a 
long feed apron with two bale breakers in tandem. hooked 
onto a picker with one Kirschner type beater; the first two 
or three grids were removed under the Kirschner beater in 
order to throw out any lumps or heavy particles that would 
cause neppiness later on; a small plate inside the picker 
between the Kirschner beater and the condenser cages re- 
duced the width of the lap slightly and gave much better 
edges to the finished lap. The weight was reduced on the 
calender rolls to about 180 kilograms. 

Four types of cards were set up tm the plant and about 
the only change here was that every second or third flat had 
been removed and a smooth plate inserted instead of the 
flat. New licker-in teeth had been developed and a new 
long nosed feedplate. Three types of wire were used for 
card clothing, namely: our regular card clothing wire, me- 
tallic clothing, and metallic clothing embedded in a fabric 
or rubber base. This latter type seemed to be the most 
desirable, as it gave a certain degree of flexibility to metallic 
clothing that was not obtained when straight metallic wire 
is wound on the cylinder. They had adopted a speed of 
about ten pounds per hour on the cards and the webs were 
excellent. They seemed practically free from any trace of 
neppiness. 

Two processes of drawing are used and eight ends up 
are run on all drawing. Attention is paid to uniformity of 
trumpet sizes on both cards and drawing, and I could see 
no major change from our conventional drawing processes. 
Two processes of roving are used, and the bobbins on the 
front row of flies are marked and kept separate from those 
on the back row. A small plastic cap with a slot on top is 
inserted on the top of the front row of flies in order to 
make the twist run up to the bite of the roll better than it 
would ordinarily do. They like the Reiter fly frame best but 
with the straight line cones and the bolster gears enclosed 
in a cast iron box the length of the frame running in a film 
of oil. 

All the major types of spinning are installed in this 
plant. However, the ‘Penderwalsen” seemed to be the best 
type by far. We were told that if the metal situation had 
permitted, all the spindles in Germany would have been 
changed over to this type of spinning. It consists of a self- 
weighted back roll about 21 4 inches in diameter and weigh- 
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PIECE DYED ARMY FABRICS, DRESS| 
GOODS, MEN’S WEAR, CARPET YARNS. 
- DYES FOR ALL WOOLENS. 
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with its EQUALIZED PLY STRESSES 


In ordinary belt, as it goes around the pulleys, 
there is a constant alternation of “stretch 
and buckle” stresses—different for each ply — 
which speed outer ply rupture, shorten belt and 
fastener life. 


The way the Strength Members are made and ap- 
plied in the construction of Condor Compensated 
Belt lets it flex freely and with equalized ply 
stresses. This patented and exclusive Compensa- 
tion principle represents what is probably the most 
beneficial development in belt construction of the 
last quarter century. 


Reports like these indicate the kind of service you 
get from Condor Compensated: 


An 8-ply, 16-inch Condor Compensated Belt on a paper mill 
drive is “still performing like new” after 9 years. 


“100% more starting load capacity without appreciable belt 


slip.” ... Many users report 3 to 4 times longer fastener life 
from Condor Compensated 


“After the second flood receded, we again dried out the belts. 
l'oday they are as good as the day we put them on (2 years) 
and we have not even had to take them up.” 


CONDOR BELTS cre now made 
in the dark, war-time color. 


TRACE MARE REGISTERED 


Advantages of Compensation 


In all styles of Condor Compensated Belt, you get 
these belt-saving, production-building advantages: 


1. Ruptures in outside ply eliminated 

2. Freedom from ply separation 

3. Longer fastener life 

4. Can be operated over smaller pulleys 

5. For heavy loads, plies may be increased with same 
pulleys 

6. Higher overload capacity or margin of safety 

7. Less wear on pulley side 

8. High production efficiency 

9. Material reduction in belting costs 


Also available with Style H surface for low tension 
operation, Style F with friction surface on the pulley 
side, and Style B with bareback surface on pulley 
side, where some slip is desirable. 
Improve your production now with Condor Com- 
pensated Belt. Write for Bulletin. 


ORDINARY BELT 
by UNEQUA 
oly B E LT 


three SLACKER plies ply stresses EQUALIZED” 


plies working ese TEAM 
Potent Nos - 


Dnegram shows approx 
metely the division of 
teason on typical drives 
with ordinary belt end 


Condor Compensated Belt 
How your belts take the curve 
loed determines what you get in 
belt and ethcoency 


— THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
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ing about 2,400 grams, with the two front rolls hooked 
together firmly with a connecting bar that has a circular 
piece of metal fitted to the end nearest the back roll. This 
circular piece fits into a round slot in a new type of roll 
stand, and no matter what sidewise pull is exerted on the 
front roll, the two front rolls always swing back in a true 
parallel position. The two front rolls are ball bearing and 
plans call for the self-weighted back roll to be ball bearing 
It is claimed that this type of system eliminates a great deal 
of the cleaning and oiling on the spinning frame, and since 
the rolls may be lifted out easily and quickly, the change- 
over of a frame to a roll setting is very simple and accurate. 

We also saw an air suction device for the spinning frame 
which consisted of a galvanized iron or tin trunk about 
three inches high under the creel board with a tube coming 
up and fitting in place where the under clearer roll would 
be normally held. This tube is tapered towards the far end 
away from the connection of the trunk, and a very small 
hole is bored in the trunk so that when an end breaks down, 
the roving feeding through to the front roll is sucked into 
the trough on through the trunk and into a box at the end 
of the frame. The fan required about one horsepower, and 


we were told that a 30 to 40 per cent in ends down was 
the normal result from this device. The writer later visited 
a 25,000-spindle mill fully equipped with this device and 
the owner seemed to be well pleased with the results ob 
tained. We saw an experimental spinning frame with a 
spindle 151/, inches high and trials were being started on 
this. 

The worsted equipment consisted of four worsted cards 
and a line-up of four intersecting gill boxes and ring spin- 
ning frames for long staple, synthetic fibers. This plant had 
a well equipped machine shop for machine development 
work, and as a result of their tension studies in the drafting 
field on the spinning frame, a new instrument has been 
developed to determine quickly the best breaker draft on 
drawing, roving, or spinning frames. This machine was 
moved from’ Denkendorf and hidden just before the surren- 
der, and we brought it back to Denkendorf and some miss- 
ing parts were being made so the machine could be erected 
and studied at that location by future teams. 

Another interesting machinery development was an auto- 
matic tow cutting machine. This machine seemed to be the 
best development in this field (Continued on Page 68) 


— The Saga of China’s Wartime Textile Industry — 


HINA as a consequence of the sudden 
ending of the war, which balked plan: 
ot the retrceanuneg Japanese to destroy the 
mills, is recovering some. 3,000,000 cotton 
spinning spindles which are in fair condi- 
tion, Ralph E. Loper of Ralph E. Loper & 
Co., industrial engineers, stated in an infor- 
mal talk to the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York Oct. 10. Before 
the war China in 1937 had 5,560,000 spin- 
dies, he stated. 

Mr. Loper recently returned from China 
where he spent severa! ; on a special 
textile mission for the government. He de- 
scribed in graphic terms the manner in 
which Free China, reduced to but 230,000 
spindles during the war period, managed to 
with a 
available to meet 


supply its armies with clothing, 
slight margin also made 
needs of its civilian population 

The 230,000 spindles Free China had 
were located in and near Chungking and 
represented but one per cent of the textile 
machinery existing in the United States. It 
consisted of 30,000 spindles originally in 
the free area and some 200,000 spindles 
which were moved in advance of the invad- 
ing Japanese armies. He described in detail 
the problem of moving this equipment, cit- 
ing one mill whose machinery had to be 
dismantled and packed in 117,000 boxes and 
cases, so that it could be moved, partly by 
steamer, partly on junks, and ultimately on 
the backs of coolies to the Chungking site. 
Finally plants were set up in small, inde 
pendent units to minimize losses from con- 
stant bombings. 

The Chinese mills in the main spun 10s, 
16s and 20s yarns and while some weaving 
was done in 


hand 


much was woven on 
or small factories. 
Fifteen to 17-inch goods were being pro- 
duced at about 75 picks per minute. Spin- 


mulls. 


looms in homes 
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ning wheels were’ resurrected to boost the 


~ 


supply, with som« per cent of the entire 
production going to the Chinese military, 
while the civilian supply ran about one- 
third square yard per capita, or about the 
equivalent of a single Army handkerchief. 

To meet war demands, he stated, a Cotton 
Yarn and Cloth Administration was estab- 
lished with a monopoly on cotton and prices. 
The agency bought most of the Free China 
cotton crop, delivered it to spinning mulls 
giving them a waste allowance and a 20 per 
cent profit over average cdst, took back the 
yarn and let it out to weavers paying them 
by the piece, and then distributed the goods 
By early 1945 China was in a severe black 
market in textiles and Mr. Loper’s mission, 
working with the selected 200 
Chungking cloth merchants and consigned 
cloth to them, fixing prices weekly and keep- 
ing the prices five to ten per cent under the 
black market. Prices had to be adjusted to 
check runs on the stores each time the black 
market went further. The situation became 
acute just before the end of the war, but 
with that event prices broke about 50 per 
cent. Values later declined further. 

In working out the cotton supply Mr 
Loper commented on the development of 
tree cotton in China. Such trees bear in the 
third year, continuing for about 20 years, 
with semi-annual crops picked in June and 
December. Two Chinese corporations are 
developing thousands of acres of this cotton 
which has 28 to 30 mm. staple with a soft 
fiber similar to Egyptian, and which has been 
called “perennial Egyptian.’ Other cotton is 
short but the Chinese are improving it and 
are producing in Shensi and Szechuan cot- 
tons which are the equivalent of print cloth 
cotton in America. 

With the insufficiency of fiber, Mr. Loper 
stated, he took part in an Army mission 


Chinese, 


with the objective of taking advantage of 
depreciation of the currency of the puppet 
regime in occupied China, and obtaining 
thus re- 
This 
required a dangerous trip through western 
Hunan in which some $500,000,000 Chinese 
in high denomination notes arranged by the 
Chinese Government were brought to the 


cotton across the Japanese lines, 


versing a previous Japanese practice 


front. Routes were set up for bringing the 
cotton through and a working system estab- 
lished, paying the coolies who carried it in 
as soon as it was a few miles into free terri- 
tory. So successful was this that it was 
followed up by two more similar trips, each 
one involving two tons each of currency. 

Currently Chinese interest in second hand 
American textile machinery ts somewhat less 
than it was, owing to the unexpected recov- 
ery of 3,000,000 spindles with the war's 
end, Mr. Loper stated. The other 2,000,000 
spindles, he said. either had been destroved 
or had been broken up for scrap and ship 
ped to Japan. 

In response to questions, Mr. Loper ex- 
pressed hope that by the end of the year 
commercial relations with shipments of cloth 
and machinery to Chinese ports might be 
resumed. He cited Chinese desires for finan- 
cial assistance in rebuilding their industry, 
possibly on a ten-year basis, but with the 
keep control. Asked 
about possible outlets in China for surplus 
war textiles here, he said they need all types 
of goods except heavy duck. He stated that 
before the war China was able 


Chinese anxious to 


with the 
spindleage it then had to meet its domestic 
textile needs. He stated that the mission was 
impressed by the good quality of Chinese 
textile labor. He reported that in the period 
of shortage of fiber during the war about 
3.000 tons of cotton were flown in. 
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Spun Rayon Dyeing and Blends 


By T. S. McDUFFEY — Part One (Vat Colors) 


This article discusses dyeing methods that are 
adaptations of older ones used in the dyeing of 
vat colors on cotton piece goods. These methods 
are in the development state for use on rayons, 
and there will be many more changes worked out 
before all the kinks are smoothed out for dyeing 
spun rayon and spun rayon blends on 5,000 
yards and greater yardage per shade on the con- 
tinuous methods. This article and the subsequent 
one will treat of continuous vat dyeing as well as 
the pigment padding and jig vat dyeing methods » 
as now being used in dyeing these new fabrics. 


g hers silk piece goods dyeing and finishing industry 


which was centered in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania began to see ‘hard’ times around 1930, when yis- 
cose-acetate rayon crepes and other rayon piece goods 
began to appear on the market in a large volume, and 
American women could buy two or three rayon dresses 
for the price of one silk. This caused the rapid assump- 
tion by old silk dyers and finishers of the job of dyeing 
and finishing the rayon piece goods, using the same dye- 
ing and finishing methods and equipment as used on silk. 


This was a job that many standard type piece goods 
finishing plant officials, as well as dyeing and finishing 
equipment makers, believed should have been adopted 
in the standard type of piece goods finishing plants from 
the start and that the progress of this industry has been 
retarded greatly due to this cause. Both sides of the case 
have their merits, but now that the dyeing and finishing 
of spun rayon and blended goods have called for tub- 
fast colors in large quantities instead of direct colors, 
and on a scale that will require volume production, the 
standard cotton dyeing and finishing plants are coming 
into the picture very forcibly. It will be interesting to 
watch the gradual adoption as well as blending of stand- 
ard cotton piece goods dyeing and finishing methods 
with the olders ones used until now on finishing spun 
rayons and blends. 


Important Differences 


There are major differences between cotton and ray- 
ons, both in the dyeing and finishing and the prepara- 
tion of the material for processing. Cotton piece goods 
may be kiered and bleached with chlorine or peroxide 
in rope form in preparing it for dyeing and finishing, 
but with filament and spun rayon piece goods it ts abso- 
lutely necessary to prepare in the open width. The in- 
troduction of the open width continuous peroxide bleach- 
ing processes has definitely brought the preparation of 
100 per cent spun rayon and spun rayon cotton blends 
close to the same possible preparation procedure as used 
on cotton piece goods, if a plant running these rayon 
goods is equipped with an open width continuous per- 


oxide bleaching unit. If spun rayon (viscose) piece 
goods blends contain acetate rayon, wool or casein fiber, 
then the usual standard continuous peroxide bleaching 
as run on cotton piece goods must be greatly modified 
or not be used due to the high alkalinity plus high temp- 
eratures. 

The physical characteristics of rayon and cotton are 
quite different on spun and filament viscose rayon as 
compared to cotton. Viscose rayon hbers swell on pro- 
cessing with hot alkaline solution to a much greater ex- 
tent than cotton. The rayon fibers become much weaker 
when wet than does cotton, and for this reason they 
stretch when wet more easily than cotton piece goods. 
Wet rayon goods when stretched resemble the stretch- 
ing of a piece of soft metal which, due to it’s ductility, 
will stretch but not return to its original length because 
of lack of elasticity. Because of these different physical 
characteristics of cotton and viscose rayon there must be 
modification of the continuous peroxide open width 
bleaching process to prepare the rayons without stretch- 
ing them noticeably. Such a process may be evolved 
along the lines of an open-width boil-off layout. 


The Absorbency Factor 


Well prepared cotton piece goods usually possess 
greater absorbency than similarly constructed spun rayon 
or filament rayon piece goods, and for this reason greater 
care must be exercised in selecting vat colors and apply- 
ing either in the pigment or reduction form. Rayons 
also possess a higher take-up or afhnity for the vat colors 
than cotton unless the cotton is mercerized prior to dye- 
ing, so an additional amount of retarding and leveling 
agents must be used than on the usual cotton construc- 
tions. 

In the oxidation and finishing of rayons greater care 
must be shown in obtaining a complete penetrative oxi- 
dation of the dyed (leuco-reduced) vat color as the rayon 
fibers are in a swollen state and require a greater amount 
of the oxidizing agents plus greater pressure on the 
squeeze rolls so as to insure a completely penetrated 
oxidation of the vat dyed rayon goods. It is not advis- 
able to use higher oxidizing temperature unless poor 
penetrative oxidation of colors -is noticeable on goods. 

The preparation of spun rayons and blends is im- 
portant in the dyeing of these goods with fast-to-light 
direct colors, but it is doubly important when dyeing 
vat colors. A_ satisfactory operational procedure for 
handling spun rayons and blends consists of, first, singe- 
ing of gray goods; second, desizing (padding on en- 
zyme) ; third, boil-off open width (continuous machine) 
and boil-off on jigs; fourth, dyeing of vat colors by con- 
tinuous method and pigment pad-jig (reduction); and 
hfth, finishing. 

The singed gray goods are padded through desizing 
enzyme mix at 120 to 145° F., (Continued on Page 72) 
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lr you have anything to do 
with metals, this 40-page, illus- 
trated booklet is just what you need. 


It tells you in detail about many grades 
of rust preventives and how to get the 
most protection for your equipment... 
in all kinds of service. It can help you save 
thousands of dollars from the billion-dollar 
loss that Rust claims every year. 


Write Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 
20 West 50th Street, New York 20, New 
York; or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 


} 6, California, for your copy. 
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CLIP AND MAIL TODAY-IT’S FREE! 


East of Rockies Rockies & West 
Shell Oil Co., Ine. Shell Oil Co.. Ine. 
50 West 50th Street 100 Bush Street 
New York 20, N.Y. San Francisco 6, Calif, 


Yes, we want to cut our Rust losses. Send—without any 
obligation on our part—a copy of your new 40-page book- 
let on Rust prevention. 


Name 


Company 


St. Address 


City State 


RUST PREVENTIVES 
OILS...FLUIDS...COMPOUNDS 
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Synthetic Resins the Book Industry 


EVELOPMENT of synthetic resins now enable the 

bookbinder to provide bindings which simulate the 
properties of leather yet cost as little as fabric bindings. 
Pyroxylin, one of the first resins to be used in book cloth, 
was once applied over the starch sized linen to give a 
soil-proof, long wearing binding. While this coating 
represented a major advance in the bookbinder’s art, it 
tended to crack upon continued flexing, the plasticizers 
spewed and caused dirt and grime to mar the surface. 

The next logical step was to develop a pyroxylin coat- 
‘ag with improved aging qualities and flexibility. For 
this purpose, synthetic resin plasticizers were investigated 
and a coating was made of pyroxylin and a resin known 
as ‘'Paraplex,’ developed by the Resinous Products & 
Chemicals Co., of Philadelphia, which remained flexible 
upon aging or exposure to low temperatures and wore 
well. This coating showed freedom from cracking at the 
binders, resistance to water spotting, and no spewing of 
the plasticizer. 

One maker of book cloth, the L- E. Carpenter Co., of 
Wharton, N. J., realied that while the surface coating 
might do much to improve book cloth, it was necessary to 
improve the starch sized cloth base before a product of 
real satisfaction could be obtained. The production of 
book cloth entails the desizing and dyeing of the cloth, 
starch sizing to obtain tension, tentering to minimize 
dimensional change, pyroxylin coating, embossing and 


In this pony mixer the nitrocellulose paste for pyroxylin coatings is 
prepared. The resins added to the mixture at this point make the cloth 
durable, waterproof and mildew resistant. After this mixing, the paste 
is thoroughly milled on a high-speed roller mill, and, finally, solwent is 
added to secure the desired viscosity for application. 
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calendering. Careful control of all processes must be 
maintained to secure finishes which are tough, water and 
mildew resistant, attractive in appearance and capable 
of being printed upon clearly and legibly. 

The desizing operation preparatory to dyeing is best 
accomplished by treatment with certain enzymes which 


The mixing compound, consisting of synthetic resins, coloring pigments 
and solvent, is knifed onte the cloth. For book cloth and artificial 
leathers, the knife coating method is used since it permits depositing a 
uniform film of the desired thickness on the outer surface of the mate- 
rial. By adding a resin of the urea formaldehyde type to this paste, a 
high degree of water resistance is obtained. A special non-toxic, odorless 
resinous mildew proofing agent is also added. The paste is put on the 
back of the fabric to prevent seepage during the subsequent pyrexylin 
coating process, where the lacquer is applied te the front of the cloth. 


remove the sizing from the fabric with a minimum of de- 
struction to the fabric itself. One method which gives 
excellent results on the light weight cotton fabrics cus- 
tomarily used on books consists of passing the cloth 
through a solution composed of enzymes and wetting 
agents in water. The cloth ts then run through squeeze 
rolls to distribute the solution thoroughly. The cloth, 
containing 100 per cent moisture, is allowed to stand 
from four to twelve hours or overnight after which it is 
washed. The enzymes convert the starch in the fabric to 
a more soluble form, insuring complete removal in the 
washing operation. 

In the dyeing operation it is important to control not 
only the concentration of chemicals in the water, but the 
water itself to prevent variations in the shade of cloth 
obtained during dyeing, since the presence of undesir- 
able minerals, salts or other impurities in the dye water 
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A GOOD WATER-REPELLENT 


™ 


4 

) ® You will find distinct advantages in 
using TRUKON. For one thing, itis a 
stable product — the last to be used from 
the container is just like the first. Fabrics 
treated with TRUKON are made uni- 
formly water - repellent, spot and per- 
spiration resistant. There's no great 
problem in using it —it is miscible in © 
cold water —it's perlectly safe in hand- 
ling. Fabrics which are “Trukonized” 
are more wear-resisting. [RUKON is 
approved and used by the U.S. Quarter- 
master Corps in its reprocessing of mili- 
tary apparel. All the aids-to-selling that 
arise from making fabrics water-repellent 
are obtained in full measure by using 


TRUKON... .. Hart Produets Corp. 
123 West 40th Street e New York 18, N. Y. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


cal demonstrations in your own plant conducted ; i 
fer brary of /rocedding 


TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAILABLE 


Our laboratories are at your service to help solve 
your processing and finishing problems. Practi- 


———— THE COUNTRY OVER, IT RAINS ONE DAY OUT OF THREE 
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may have a decided effect on the appearance of the dyed 
cloth. Thus, it is necessary to condition the water before 
the dyeing operation. This is effected through the use of 
a water purification system, equipped with synthetic ton 
exchange resins. By use of these ton exchange resins, it 
is possible to completely remove all soluble salts or 
“deionize’ the water, rendering it comparable to distilled 
water in softness and purity. In operation, raw water ts 
passed through beds of ion exchange resins. The first, 
or anion exchanger, converts the salts present in the water 
to the corresponding acids and the cation exchanger in the 
second bed completely removes these acids, yielding 
water free of all soluble salts. 

The starch sizing of cloth normally consists of knifing 
the starch paste on the fabric and passing the fabric over 
a series of heated rolls to remove the water. The starch 
provides a filler for the cloth and an excellent surface for 
the subsequent application of synthetic resin coatings. 
Coating book cloth with synthetic resins involves passing 
the cloth through a trough containing the resin solution 
or knife coating the fabric. The solvent rs then removed 
as the cloth passes through a heated tunnel and the pro- 
cess is completed by passing the fabric through calender 
rolls. Subsequently, a pattern may be embossed on the 
cloth tn an embossing press. 


A unique process recently developed by the L. E. Car- 
penter Co. and which involves an unusual resin combi- 
nation characterized by rapid polymerization at the nor- 
mal embossing temperature, now permits a leather-like 
pattern to be embossed on the cloth at the same time the 
resin is cured to its final, insoluble rubber-like state. The 
method promises to make available a host of new, dis- 
tinctive finishes. 


Pyroxylin coated fabrics, prior to the war, were usually 
formulated with nitrocellulose and castor oil compounds. 
During the war, a number of synthetic resins became 


In this drying tunnel the volatile solvents used in reducing the coating 
compound to a spreadable viscosity are removed by circulating hot air 
and the final cure of the resinous coating is completed. By condensing 
the vaporized solvent, it is recovered for further use. 


commercially available so that now there are a wide num- 
ber of raw materials to select from when producing sim- 
ulated leather or unusual types of book cloth. Among the 
combinations which can be used are thermosetting poly- 
vinyl butyral, polyvinyl chloride, improved types of 
nitrocellulose and ethylcellulose, cellulose aceto butyrate, 
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cellulose aceto propionate, and a variety of synthetic rub- 
ber. In nearly all of these materials mentioned above, 
new plasticizers have been developed of a resinous nature 
which has made the application of these products to 


cloth feasible. 


This embossing machine is unique in that, in a continuous operation. 
the resin coating is cured by heat to a final, tough, rubbery state and 
the desired grain embossed on the coated fabric. 


September Rayon Shipments Down Four Per Cent 


Total rayon shipments of 60,600,000 pounds in Septem- 
ber were four per cent below the August figure of 63,200,- 
000 pounds, states Rayon Organon, published by the Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau, Inc. Filament rayon at 48,500,000 
pounds was four per cent lower than August, while Sep- 
tember staple fiber shipments of 12,100,000 pounds were 
off by five per cent. 

During the first nine months of 1945, 566,900,000 
pounds of rayon were shipped, an increase of ten per cent 
over the same 1944 period. Of this total; 446,300,000 
pounds were yarn and 120,600,000 pounds staple fiber, 
representing a yarn increase of 13 per cent and a staple 
decrease of two per cent from 1944. In the 1945 period, 
320,600,000 pounds of viscose+-cupra and 125,700,000 
pounds of acetate yarn were shipped, while viscose staple 
deliveries totaled 91,800,000 pounds and acetate staple 
28,800,000 pounds. 

Rayon stocks show only a slight increase from last month, 
amounting to 10,700,000 pounds in September against 10,,- 
000,000 pounds in August. The Organon points out that 
recent rayon supplies have been limited at the consumer 
level partly because of the greatly reduced inventories held 
at all stages of manufacture and distribution. Until these 
inventories of raw materials, goods in process, and finished 
goods are built up to a practical working level, scarcities 
will continue to plague the consumer, to say nothing of 
manufacturers and distributors. 
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The New SMITH-DRUM 7WO-WAY Package Dryer 


This Machine employs an entirely new principle which cuts drying time 60% to 
75% and saves up to 2¢ per pound of yarn. It uses less electricity . . . prevents 
migration of color . .. eliminates salt deposits. Yarn is delivered in better con- 
dition because of short drying cycle. Direct colors can be turned out in less than 


3 hours. Drying is more uniform than by any other method. Write, wire or tele- 


phone for complete details. 


4 times winner of 


Army-Novy “e" SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY « Allegheny Ave. at 5th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 


4 SMITH-DRUM Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, 


package extracting, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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bbe first 100 years of the Trion Co. of Trion, Ga.. 
pioneer textile firm in one of the first Southern textile 
communities, was marked when, beginning Sept. 29, Cen- 
tennial Week was an occasion for celebration by the entire 
mill settlement.’ Beginning with a barbecue, the week was 
climaxed with a pageant depicting the history of Trion, in 
which descendants of the mil] town’s settlers enacted roles 
played in real life by their ancestors when the town was 
aborning a century ago. 

The pageant embraced episodes in the evolution of Trion 
from the days when Cherokee Indians inhabited the site 
until the present. It was directed by Eugene Bergmann of 
Atlanta, Ga., and a symphony orchestra from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., furnished a musical background. Reigning over the 
final festivities of Centennial Week was Miss Marjorie 
Wardlaw, also ‘‘queen”’ of the Centennial Ball. 


Originally a Thread Plant 


The Trion Co., the textile firm that is the reason for the 
town's existence, had its beginning in 1845 when Judge 
Spencer Marsh and Andrew P. Allgood of Lafayette, Ga., 
and Col. W. K. Briers chose a tract of ground on the Cha- 
tooga River as the site for a mill which at first made only 
thread. The first mill, a small two-story log structure, was 
listed in White's 1850 Census as having ‘864 spindles, ten 
looms, averaging 45 yards per loom; 45 operatives.’ Colonel 
Briers subsequently sold his interest in the mill. Sherman's 
Yankees overlooked the small Trion mil] in their march 
through Georgia in the Civil War, although it was supply- 
ing the Confederate Army with a coarse woolen cloth. 


Pictured above are N. Barnard Murphy, president of the Trion Co., and 
Miss Marjorie Wardlaw, queen of Trion’s Centennial Celebration. just 
prior to her crowning. Miss Wardlaw was elected by popular vote of 
the Trion employees. 


The mill continued to grow, albeit slowly, and was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1875. While the fire was still smoldering, 
Mr. Allgood began marking trees in the forest to be used in 
the construction of a new mill. Upon the death of Judge 
Marsh, Mr. Allgood became president of the company. 
The capital was increased to $225,000 and 258 looms were 
added. Mr. Allgood continued to preside over the mill's 
interests until his death in 1882, when his only son, De- 
forest Allgood, became president. By 1898, there were 620 
operatives with a monthly payroll of $8,000. There were 
758 looms and 26,640 spindles in operation. Cloth man- 
ufactured during that time was exported to Brazil and 
Hawaii, as well as to all parts of the United States. 

Benjamin D. Riegel of New York City assumed the presi- 
dency of the company in 1912. It was under his guidance 
that the company experienced its greatest expansion. One 
of the largest work glove fabricating plants in the country 
was added in 1930 and a dyeing and finishing plant was 
constructed in 1939. During World War II the mill made 
enough material to furnish a fatigue suit for every membe: 
of the 10,000,000-man United States Army, besides other 
products. Another unit of the little mill empire is Riegel- 
dale Farm, where Guernsey cattle are bred. 


Four Years of War Work 


The small log mill of 100 years ago now has become a 
three-story brick structure, operating 90,888 spindles and 
manufacturing over 1,000,000 yards of cloth each week. 
During the past four years the mill has run almost entirely 
on war work. John L. Riegel of New York is present chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Trion Co. G. H. H. 
Emory is treasurer, and N. B. Murphy is president. 


A.A.T.C.C. ‘Victory’ Convention Scheduled 


A ‘Victory’ convention of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will be held Jan. 3-5, 1946, 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Preliminary plans 
for the convention include a technical session on war prob- 
lems and their peacetime applications and a joint meeting 
with the Intersociety Council for Textile Research, at which 
reports will be given by textile experts who have returned 
from Europe. Other features programmed are the presen- 
tation of papers in the annual intersectional contest; award 
of the Olney Medal for outstanding achievement in the 
field of textile chemistry; and a general research meeting 
open to all members of the A.A.T.C.C. The “Victory” 
convention will be held under the auspices of the New 
York Section. 


Cotton-Textile Institute Postpones Meeting 


The Cotton-Textile Institute announces that it has 
postponed its annual meeting, originally scheduled for 
Oct. 24-25, to Nov. 28-29. The sessions will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
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The eighth sin (in the textile industry) is to pre 

duce a fabric that can not be distinguished from 

| ij competitive fabrics; and the penalties are autc 

matic — price competition; no profits. 
| | To avoid this pitfall, use “Color — The Master 
ar 4 | | fabrics. Not only do colored yarns lift your 

ek. 

rely 

air- 

Hi. With 35 years of experience and with 4 yarn 
dyeing plants, Franklin Process is in an unique 
position to assist designers in the selection of 
colors and to help mills to run colored yarns with 

maximum profit. Our yarn department can also 

< render invaluable service. 

a The time is not distant when you will need 

ob- Color — the Master Salesman. Why not put 

oe ie him on your payroll NOW? 
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ne LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


ew «< Chicago Representative, 100 West Monroe Street 
New York Representative, 40 Worth Street 
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THE SERVICE THA 

BUILT OUR BUSINESS 
CAN WELP 


Our business has been 
on the prac tical help we st ves 
able to give our 
in their own plants, ac 
Rohm & Haas produc ta to 
needs. 
Our repre wentatives are 
technical training and 
experience in the use of ime si = 
chemicals. ‘ ‘all on a mem = 
our textile ¢ +hemicals depar 
when you nee assistance ine 


ing or using 


Fine Chemicals For 
Fine Textiles 


« 


“A desizing enzyme that’s stable at 180° ? 
.../ want to hear more about that!” 


( VER the years mill men have found it pays to talk with our 
J representatives. 


Right now one of the things they're talking about is Ruozyme DX 
new desizing enzyme that really holds up under heat 


With Ruozyme DX, enzyme activity is unaffected when solutions 
are held at 160° F. for as long as four hours 


In fact, for rapid processing in jigs and kettles, temperatures of 
170° F. to 180° F. may be used with complete safety 


Let us know if you would be interested in a call from one of our 


men to tell you more about R T 


this history-making new 
desizing enzyme 
is a trade-mark, Rea. 


S. Pat. Off. 


in Canada by Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto: and tw South America 
by Cla. Rohm y Haas, S. RL, Caries Pellegrini 33), Buenes Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities 
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KCOHM & HAAS COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SOUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5. PA. 
Manutacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other industries Plastics Synthetic insecticides Funcicides —— 
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Piedmont Section Holds Meeting 


MM"... than 300 persons connected with the South's 


Charlotte 


dyeing and finishing industry gathered at the 
Hotel Charlotte Oct 


meeting of the Piedmont Section of the American As- 


in 13 for a victory” 


sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists. The meet- 
ing began in the afternoon with separate technical ses- 
sions devoted to piece goods dyeing and hosiery dyeing, 
and concluded with a banquet session in the evening. 


New Officers 


New officers of the group were elected by mail ballot, 
and were announced as follows at the banquet: Leland 
G. Atkins of Southern Dyestuff Corp., Charlotte, chair- 
man (succeeds Sydney M. Cone of Proximity Mfg. Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.); Wyss L. Barker of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., Charlotte, vice-chairman (succeeds Mr. 
Atkins) ; John B. Neely of Burlington Mills Corp., Burl- 
ington, N. C., re-elected secretary; Roy |. Beauregard of 
Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, S. C., treasurer 
(succeeds Mr. Barker); Arthur R 
Co., Charlotte, re-elected custodian. 

Named the Edwin A. 
Briggs of Southern Franklin Processing Co., Greenville, 
S. C.; Robert H. Smith of Melrose Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C.; F. E. Sprock of Geigy Co., Charlotte; and 
W. A. Wardell of Rohm & Hass Co.. 
councilors of the section are Mr. Cone (serving a three- 
year term), Dr. Raphael E. Rupp of Pacific Mills at Ly- 
man, S. C. (two-year term), and Samuel L. Hayes of Ciba 
Co. at Charlotte (one-year term) 


Thompson of Ciba 


to sectional were 


Charlotte. Present 


Piece Goods Discussion 


The technical session on dyeing problems and new 
dyeing equipment for handling piece goods, attended by 
approximately 100 technicians, was led by Dr. Rupp, 
assisted by James Myers, superintendent of North Caro- 
lina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C., and R. J. Tyrrell of 
Riverside and Dan Mills, Danville, Va. 
They were assisted by H. M. Chase, director of research, 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, and S. H. Wil- 
liams of General Dyestuff Corp. 

Dr. Rupp, discussing proper light for shade matching, 


River Cotton 


mentioned the divergent lighting arrangements now used 
by finishing plants. He poimted out the fact that in a 
majority of finishing plants there ts used the carbon-arc 
or MacBeth lamp in a semi-dark or darkened room, as 
shade-matching must have a uniform light simulating 
daylight over a 24-hour period. Textile plant officials, 
he said, usually have flourescent lamps in their ofhces 
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where finished fabrics are checked for shade. The Quar- 
termaster Corps use either MacBeth lamps or, preter: 
ably, northeast daylight for approval of shades. 
Elaborating, he said that the MacBeth lamp approxt- 
mates northeast daylight closely while flourescent lamps, 
due to the “wavyness” of light plus ether conditions of 
light waves, gives different color effects trom those ob- 
served on shades under daylight or MacBeth lamps. This 
difference in shade ts very pronounced on tans, olive, 
browns, violets, maroons and reddish blues, he added 
He said, too, that shade differences are more pronounced 
where shades are matched with new color combinations 
other than used on original dyed shades, and that dyers 
thought it best to match shades under less expensive 
flourescent lamps, notwithstanding the difference from 
daylight, as practically all textile offices in piece goods 
mills, as well as buyers’ offices, are equipped with floures- 
cent fixtures while only one in a hundred would have a 
good northeast daylight window or a MacBeth lamp. 
It was suggested by one of the technicians present that 
the makers of flourescent lamps be asked to standardize 
the lamps as to ‘practical life’ for usefulness in shade- 
matching, since it has been shown that flourescent fix- 
tures may be used a given number of hours before they 
Start giving if the makers 
would help rectify this defect and give standard type 
hxtures, then dyers may find it practical to use floures- 


“wavy light. Therefore, 


cent lamps for shade-matching as well as on approval of 
shades. 

Different aspects of vat dyeing and drying were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Myers, treating of present and older type 
of vat dyeing methods with special adaptations as com- 
pared to new types of metods and machines. Mr. Wil. 
llams, in answer to questions as to suitable vat colors and 
temperatures for reduction, replied that Vat Blue BCS 
type required 180° F. 
200° F. 


fastness. The suitable speeds for there new machines. 


while others would be reduced at 
or satisfactorily without affecting color 
it was observed, depended upon construction and pre- 
paration of goods as well as the efficiency of the drying 
units. These speeds, it was reported, range from 75 to 
150 yards per minute. 

A discussion as to whether the application and dyeing 
equipment had not been over-emphasied at the expense 
of proper preparation methods and improved drying 
equipment followed. As one technician stated, no pro- 
duction in a plant can be stepped up through improved 
application and dyeing units until the drying units are 
increased to meet this production. Methods to increase 
production on present-day equipment, as well as giving 
improved fastness to light that would compare favorably 
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DYEING FINISHING 


in processing costs to the new dyeing units, were sug- 
gested. 

Widely used vat dyeing methods mentioned in this 
connection included (a) pigment padded, entered on 
jig wet, reduced and dyed; (b) pigment padded, parti- 
ally extracted and dried, reduced and dyed; (c) pigment 
padded, dried, entered jig, reduced and dyed. Plant runs 
made, according to observers, showed that full shade re- 
quired six ends on jig in the (a) method, while the (c) 
required only one end on jig. The pad liquor, length 
and ratio of jig reduction baths proved identical. Simi- 
liar amounts of dye liquor were taken from (a) and (c) 
jig baths after dyeings were completed, laboratory dye- 
ings showing that beaker dyed shade as stronger on (a) 
as compared to (c). Jig dyed shade from (c) showed 
better light fastness than (a). 


This discussion led many present to delieve that the 
pre-dried and jigged dyed cloth in (c) had better fast- 
ness due to the drying making the pigmented vat color 
penetrate into the fabric, thus improving color yield in 
less dyeing time as well as giving better penetration and 
fastness. One ofhcial amphasized a close study of ratio 
of dye liquor in jig plus time study required on drying 
prior to jigging, then compare time and color costs 
against higher speed operations which may not give 
quite as tast dyed goods. 


In summary, one would say that the following factors 
must be carefully studied and analyzed before decisions 
are made on new equipment purchases as well as rear- 
rangement of preparation, application, dyeing and dry- 
ing procedures : the part drying has in improving and 
evaluation of vat dyeing of piece goods; and, to improve 
the color yield, fastness and production time on vat piece 
goods dyeing a plant must carefully study preparation 
and drying in the same proportion as application, dyeing 
procedures and equipment develop in the future. 


In a discussion of pigment color on piece goods, these 
points were stressed in the dyeing of pastel shades on 
piece goods with pigment colors by carrier resins: strict 
classification of gray fabrics; improved preparation to 
show less neps and chafe marks; pigment dyed pastels 
show smoother, less neps, and leveler shades on piece 
goods than vat dyed when finished goods are inspected ; 
washed pigment-dyed pastels show crock, chafe and nep 
marking while washed vat dyed pastels show practically 
no change from original finished fabric: pigment color 
carriers, solvents and application methods are being 
greatly improved and will gradually increase in use due 
to release of wartime products now available. 


The question was asked as to whether vat colors would 
replace sulfur colors and it was generally conceded that 
the price of vat colors must be reduced greatly before 
sulfur colors would be replaced entirely by vats. At the 
present writing vats will be used on light to medium 
shades while sulfur colors will continue to be used on 
heavy browns and like shades where the poor light fast- 
ness 1s not as detrimental as on light to medium depth 
sulfur shades. 


Banquet Session 


Dr. Frederick T. Peirce, now director of research for 
the school of textiles at North Carolina State College 
and until recently connected with the Shirley Institute of 


England, was the principal banquet speaker, dealing with 
‘Textile Scrence as a Branch of Human Ecology.” An 
abstract of his address follows: 


Since the industrial revolution, technical men have discussed and 
textile schools taught the processes of production, the mechanical 
and chemical engineering of the industry. The result is a great 
achievement, to be seen nowhere better than in the production 
Predmont South 


he starts with a poor raw material 


engineering of the But the engineer will fail if 
A new branch of textile service 
has emerged, in industrial laboratories rather than in textile schools 

the study of fibers, their structure, properties and behavior, which 
might be called “trichology 

Stull the industry would fail in its purpose, and ultimately in 
commerce, if its products did not satisfy the Customer or end-use 
This has two aspects, the efhcient making up of equipment and th 
function of the equipment or garment. The former may be called 
cloth engineering, and 1s a fertile field for modern textile science 

The function of a garment ts to modify. the environment of man, 
to protect him from the climatic elements. The study of the mutual 
relations of man and his environment is the science of human 
ecology, of which this aspect of textile science is an important part. 
It leaped into prominence in the work of the Quartermaster Corps 
and of the Shirley Institute during the war, stimulated by the stern 
demands of military necessity 

Man evolved in tropical jungle and used clothing only for adorn- 
ment. Migration and climatic changes brought some tribes into cold 
conditions and they learned to cover themselves, seek shelter, use 
hre, make tools and so on, till the habit of invention carried progress 
tar beyond the original necessity, to culture, war and colonization. 
The white man is now returning to the tropics with new habits and 
new powers that enable him to conquer his old enemies, tropical 
The study of tropical ecology will be an 
important element in world politics 


disease and debilitation 


In war, men have to withstand many peculiar or extreme condi- 
tions, for which special protective equipment had to be designed, 
such as the G-suit to enable a pilot to out-maneuver his enemy and 
the ditching suit, in which he could bail out into the sea. To meet 
the varied demands, there were a great variety of materials, the 
familiar old fibers and many new fibers and coatings of unknown 
value. Climatologists studied temperatures, rain and sunshiné, 
physiologists the heat mechanism of the body in relation to diet, 
exercise and ambient conditions, physicists the properties of fibers 
and tabrics, so that the protection necessary for any set of conditions 
might be designed intelligently. 

The many conditions might be divided according to the ancient 
Greek system: cold-dry, cold-wet, hot-dry, hot-wet. Different SYS- 
tems of clothing were devised for each, to control the micro-climate 
of the human body and maintain conditions of comfort and eff. 
ciency, in relation to evaporation, radiation and convection of heat. 
In cold-dry conditions, for example, a windproof outer cover is 
Still air is 10,000 
times more efficient than textile fibers in thermal insulation but the 
fiber is necessary to keep it stall. 


needed over the maximum thickness of still dir 


For this, the layers under the 
windproof cover must be of low density, with much air in small 
cells. It must also be kept dry, so that the cover should both be 
water-resistant, to keep rain out, and vapour permeable, to let 
perspired moisture out. Clothing has been evolved which is far 
more efhcient than the traditional winter suits. 

When the results of wartime research are liberated, they will be 
found to give valuable guidance on protective clothing for the most 
uncomfortable conditions of living. 


The possibility of a number of textile mills in the 
Southeast closing because of coal shortages was averted 
recently when members of the United Mine Workers re- 
turned to work after. a somewhat lengthy strike. One 
plant in Siuth Carolina halted operations for a time be- 
cause of the lack of fuel, and another in Virginia slowed 
processes in certain departments. Others were making 
preparations along the same lines, but efforts of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association of South Carolina and the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association to secure 
emergency supplies, along with the miners’ return te 
work, relieved the situation. 
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for Your Convenience 


we have recently opened an 
office in Charlotte, N. C.. in 
charge of Frank Rose, District 
Manager. In cases of emergency 
requirements, please consult this 
office, which is in daily com- 
munication with our general 
offices and warchouses in Phila- 
delphia. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Available for Immediate Shipment from Complete Warehouse Stocks 


for the fabrication and maintenance of all types of dyeing and 
finishing equipment. 


Sheets, Plates, Bars, Angles, Tubing and Pipe, In Various Analyses 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


STRIP STEEL 

TOOL STEELS—DRILL ROD 

WELDING ELECTRODES AND ACCESSORIES 
WIRE—MUSIC, SPRING AND BASIC 


BRASS AND BRONZE RODS 
COLD FINISHED STEEL BARS 
COLD ROLLED FLAT WIRE 
DIAMOND “E” SPRING STEEL 
PERFORATED METAL 


EDGCOMB STEEL Company 


General Offices and 
D Street below Erie Ave. PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Tel. NEBraska 6300 
Southern District Sales Office 


CHARLOTTE 2,N.C. _ Tel. Charlotte 8989 


City Savings Bank Bidg. 
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Textile Fibres 
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The 
OUTSTANDING 
Conditioner 


Makes fibres more supple, pliable 


Reduces breakage of long fibers 


Minimizes ends down at high 
speeds 


Provides control of static condi- 
tions 


Aids combing as well as carding 


Saves good fibres, lessens waste 


Improves employee morale 
through prevention of dust 
and fly. 


for 
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First Southern Mill 


A story published in the Oct. 14 issue of the Raleigh 
News and Observer says 

In the year 1797 the North Carolina Legislature authorized 
Chistopher Taylor to raise by lottery $5,000 a year for seven years 
to establish a factory to spin, weave, print or dye cotton. There arc 
no records that this mill was ever built 

This is the first time that we ever heard that any effort to 
build a cotton mill was made prior to the establishment in 
1813 of a mill near Lincolnton, N. C., by Michael Schenck 
and Absolum Warlick. 

The story may be true but one wonders what was dane by 
Christopher Taylor with the proceeds of the lottery which 
he was authorized to run for seven years. Maybe he decided 
that operating a lottery was more profitable than cotton 
manufacturing. 

The story in the Rale:eb News and Observer says that 
the machinery for the mill near Lincolnton was made at 
Providence, R. I., by Warlick. 

The facts are that Schenck and Warlick made a contract 
with a man named Michael Beam to build the machinery at 
the place where the mill was located 

The first contract they made with Beam is still in exist- 
ence, also a second contract which they made with him in 
1817 when they decided to enlarge the capacity of their 
mull. 

Absolum Warlick was a brother-in-law of Michael 
Schenck and they were partners in the enterprise. 

The Raleig/ News and Observer also Says 

Machinery came to North Carolina with the Scotch-Irish and 
German immigrants trom Pennsylvania 

As these immigrants, for the most part, came to North 
Carolina at least 50 years before the first cotton mill was 
built in the South, one must wonder where it was kept 
against the day of the first mill and why Michael Schenck 


and Absolum Warlick did not use some of it instead of 
making a contract with Michael Beam to build spinning 
frames for them. 

The so-called Scotch-Irish immigrants from Pennsylvania, 
which included a great-grandfather of the editor of this 
publication, were very poor people and had neither the 
money nor means of transportation with which ‘to bring 
textile manufacturing machinery with them. 

It is probable that they did bring some hand spinning 
and hand weaving equipment .because their ancestors, from 
the days when they lived in Bavaria and Saxony in Central 
Europe, had been textile manufacturers. 

Their ancestors had come to Pennsylvania from Northern 
Ireland to where they had been induced to move from thi 
lowlands of Scotland by a King of England who wished to 
establish some Protestants in Ireland and had guaranteed 
them against excessive taxation 

When he violated his promise and levied heavy taxes 
upon the woolen and linen mills which they had built, they 
burned some of the mills and in a period of four years 
about 75 per cent of them moved to America and settled 
below Philadelphia. 

They were called Scotch-Irish because they had moved 
from Scotland to Northern Ireland but they had no Irish 
blood and very little Scotch blood, that is, very little of the 
highland Scotch blood. 

Many years before, they had come to the lowlands of 
Scotland from the Lancashire section of England to engage 
in wool manufacturing. 

They were basically Bavarians and Saxons, having origi- 
nally come from Bavaria and Saxony and being commonly 
known as Anglo-Saxons. 

They had driven the Celts out of the central portion of 
England and had established the textile industry in the 
Lancashire section. 

It ts probable that when the so-called Scotch-Irish made 
their mass immigration from Northern Ireland to lower 
Pennsylvania they did carry some of the machinery from 
the woolen mills which they had burned in their anger 
against the heavy taxes levied by the King of England, but 
it 1s very umprobable that years later they carried any of 
it with them when they made their final migration to the 
foothills of the North Carolina mountains. 

Upon the streets of any town in the Piedmont section of 
the South will be noted, today, girls and young women and 
some young men with flaxen hair. 

They are a reflection of the Bavarian and Saxon blood of 
the so-called Scotch-Irish 

The history of these people is interwoven with textile 
manufacturing from the days of hand spinning and hand 
weaving in Central Europe. 


Congratulations to $. Slater & Sons 


The mills of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., at Slater, S. C.. led 
all the mills in Greenville (S. C.) County in the 1944 Com- 
munity Chest campaign with an average of $3.43 per em- 
ployee and have again led this year with an average of $3.30 
per employee. 

An average of $3.43 or $3.30 per employee is really a 
remarkable showing and the employees of S. Slater & Sons, 
Inc., deserve congratulations. 
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The Advance In Textile Wages 


The American Cotton Manufacturers Association has 
called attention to the fact that the records of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor show that aver 
age hourly wage earnings of Southern cotton textile workers 
increased more than 84.8 per cent from the outbreak of war 
in Europe in September, 1939, through June, 1945. The 
average hourly earnings in September, 1939, when European 
countries already were calling desperately for textiles and 
when this country was beginning to expand its need. for 
textiles for its armed services, was 36.3 cents an hour. On 
lune 30, 1945, this figure had risen to 67.1 cents an hour 
which was a gain of 30.8 cents an hour. 


This gain of 84.8 per cent is more than five times the 15 
per cent allowed industry generally under the Little Steel 
Formula. Figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
that this was not a sudden increase but a gradual one. How 
this increase of 84.8 per cent or 30.8 cents an hour was reg- 
istered is shown by the following figures compiled by the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Average 


Month Hourly Earning: 


September, 1939 ... Seer es. 46.3 cents an hour 


November, 1939 .. ... 58.9 cents 
September, 1940 40.0 cents 
September, 1941 ...... 
January, 1942 ........ oP 48.4 cents 
March, 1943 56.0 cents 


May, 1945 


June, 1945 


65.1 cents 


67.1 cents 


Before the war the average textile mill worker had time 
for the movies, for fishing, for hunting and for other pleas- 
urable pursuits. As the demand for cotton textiles became 
greater and ever greater these men and women lengthened 
their work week from 40 hours to 48 hours and in some 
case$S 54 hours. 

They did their part and in doing this they pushed their 
earnings to an all time high which gave them money with 
which to buy war bonds. 

The men and women who stayed at their machines and 
those who stepped into the spots left vacant by the fighters 
haven't any medals or ribbons. But they do have the proud 
satisfaction that they, too, played an important part in the 
war. 

Not only have wages advanced ‘more than five times the 
|S per cent increase which was allowed industries under the 
Little Steel Formula even more when measured in food and 
clothing and other things which are purchased with the 
money of pay envelopes. | 

Textile mill employees did not fare badly during the 
war, 
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Illusions About Germany 


Textile manufacturers and representatives of textile ma- 


chine builders, returning from visits to the American-occu- 
pied sections of Germany, report that they acquired very 
little information of any real value. 


There had been illusions about the great progress which 
Germany had made in developing new textile machines and 
new textile processes but very few were found. 

It is true that the best textile manufacturing section of 
Germany, Saxony, is in the hands of the Russians and closed 
to Americans, but in the sections visited the German textile 
manufacturers were behind rather than ahead of Americans. 


We frankly do not understand this situation because many 
Germans were scientists and research minded and for many 
years we had understood they were very expert in handling 
textile fibers, especially cotton mill waste. 


Some of the fabrics they reported were understood to 
have been produced from cotton mill waste purchased in the 
United States, and Americans who visited Germany were 
not permitted to inspect some of their waste mills. 


It is true that most of the mills using cotton mill waste 
were in Saxony and therefore in Russian hands. 


Labor Paper Issues Warning 


The International Teamster, official organ of the Team- 
sters Union. warns its members: 


It is legal to strike again. (Labor was pledged not to strike while 
the war was on.) It is also legal to go barefooted. But in either 
case you may stump your toc An orgy of strikes will prevent 
an orderly change. It will cause one of two things, either one of 
them destructive to organized labor: (1) It will throw the country 
into a tail-spin and create a depression of unprecedented propor- 
tions; (2) it will force Congress to enact drastic laws with drastic 


penalties for strikes 


| AM AN AMERICAN 


Today I picked up a clod from my yard, broke it, 
and as it sifted through my fingers I realized for the 
first time that this was more than dust: this was a tiny 
a bit of 
the only soil left in the world today where a man can 


piece of America’ I owned a rare treasure 


stand free and unafraid. I was standing on a piece of 
America, a few feet around and a thousand miles 
deep! Here alone in all the world could I build my 
future, knowing that it would be secure; and rear my 
children with the assurance that they, and their chil- 
dren, could enjoy that same security. I could stand on 
my piece of America, think freely and say what | 
thought, do what I pleased, shrink from no man, and 
call upon whatever god I chose. Three deeds protect 
my land. One is locked in my strong box—my pur- 
chase deed. The others are enshrined and locked in 
the hearts of every American—the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the Constitution. I am a fortunate 
man, the indisputable owner of my own life, and the 
land on which to live it. I am an American! 


—~HOBART FRANKS. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS, AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


EASTMAN, Ga.—Eastman Cotton Mill. scheduled to in 
crease its output by about one million yards of cloth annu- 


ally, plans to spend $125,000 modernizing its plant. 


CLOVER, S. ¢ Construction of a new textile mill build- 
ing, to occupy a space 145 by 105 feet and to cost approxt- 
mately $100,000, is progressing here. The new mill will 
make specialty cotton yarns and will employ about 125 
people. It is scheduled to be completed some time in 
January, 1946. The plant will be owned by Boshamer, Inc., 
and operated by Bocar Mills, Inc., two new corporations. 


Carey C. 


also will be president of both corporations. 


Boshamer, president of Clover Spinning Mills, 


CORNELIA, GA Plans have been made for construction 
of a lumite plant for ¢ hicopee Mfg. Co. of Georgia. The 
structure is to be one story. fireproof, and 427 by 152 feet. 


CHARLOTTE, N. (¢ Holders of Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 
preferred stock were informed re ently that directors of the 
Charlotte company voted to retire this entire $701,800 issue 
on or before Nov. 15 at par plus six per cent and accrued 
dividends. The directors also voted to pay on that date the 
regular four per cent semi-annual dividend, final dividend 
on thts preferred stock. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—M. Lowenstein & Sons. Inc.. has 
purchased a block of stock in Orr Cotton Mills here and 
three representatives of the Lowenstein organization will be 
added to the board of directors of the mill. No report on 
the amount of stock changing hands was available, but it 
had been previously re ported that the Lowenstein offer was 
contingent upon the purchaser securing 51 per cent of the 
outstanding common stock tssue and that $200 a share had 
been offered. Orr manufactures wide print cloths, and is 
equipped with 133 cards, 1,736 broad looms and 70,128 


ring spindles. 


SY 


Mr. Hotty. N. ¢ Construction work underway at 
Globe Mills is expected to provide, when completed in 
about nine months. some 34.000 feet of additional floor 


space. This footage 1S expected to eftect double the present 
capacity of production. At least 60 more jobs will be avail- 
able. Equipment to be installed in the modernized plant 
can be used in the manufacture of either cottons or syn- 
thetic yarns. Plans call for equipping the building with an 


oil heating system and air conditioning 


DECATUR, ALA. 
during the war to produce 67,500,000 pounds of lisle and 


Goodyear Decatur Mills, equipped 


rayon cord per year, is among an additional group of 18 
surplus government-owned properties being offered for sale 
or lease by Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

(GREENSBORO, N. (¢ Plans tor the consolidation of 14 
large Carolinas textile weaving and finishing plants and a 
nationwide selling organization into the Proximity Mfg. Co. 
have been disclosed. Proximity, to be parent operating and 
holding company of the new organization, amended its 
charter recently so as to change its authorized capital stock 
from 10,000 shares with par value of $100 per share to 
1,000,000 shares with par value of $1. Five hundred thou- 
sand shares are to be delivered to present stockholders in 
exchange for 5,000 shares of stock valued at $100 per share. 
Proximity also is to ofter its common stock to stockholders 
of Cliffside (N.C.) Mills on the basis of 1.67 shares for 
one; to the Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C., on the basis 
of 2.39 shares for one; to the Mineola Mfg. Co., Gibson- 
ville, N. C., on the basis of 22.08 for one; and the Salisbury 
(N. C.) Cotton Mill on the basis of 18.45 for one for their 
shares in these respective corporations. In addition to the 
seven corporations in the reorganization, Asheville Cotton 
Mills, Eno Cotton Mills of Hillsboro, the Revolution Cot- 
ton Mills of Greensboro, all of which are at present wholly 
or majority owned by Cone Export and Commission Co. 
and Proxunity, will be a part of the revised organization. 


Plans have been completed for the first two di- 
visional meetings to be sponsored this fall by the 
Southern Textile Association. The Gaston County 
Division will meet at 7:30 p. m. Friday, Nov. 2, 
in the Boy Scout Headquarters Building at Gas- 
N. C. 
by R. Dave Hall, prominent textile executive of 
Belmont, N. C., and M. L. Rhodes, superintendent 
of the North Carolina Vocational Textile School at 
Belmont. 


tonia. The program will include addresses 


H. G. Winget, chairman, will preside. 

The association's Eastern Carolina Division will 
meet at 9:45 a. m. Saturday, Nov. 10, in the Erwin 
Cotton Mills Auditorium at Durham, N. C. The 
principal address will be made by Elliot Grover, 
head of the yarn manufacturing department in the 
North Carolina State College school of textiles. 


Operating Executives of Southern Mills Resume Meetings 


Mr. Grover recently completed duties as a member 
of the American textile team in Germany, and will 
report his observations on this mission. A technical 
discussion in open forum style will cover such sub- 
jects as opening and picking, slashing, weaving, 
drawing and spinning. Virgil E. McDowell of 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., is chairman of the Eastern 
Carolina Division. 

As the usual custom, these meetings are open to 
all interested textile plant operating executives, 
whether or not they are S.T.A. members. 

General meetings of the Textile Operating Exe- 
cutives of Georgia will be resumed in Atlanta, pro- 
bably sometime in November, according to an an- 
nouncement by Robert W. Philip, secretary and 
treasurer of the organization. 
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IP -2 Exclusive Incline- 
plane machine. Tests 
from single hair to 2,000 
grams tensile. 


Order 

Needed 
Testers 
NOW 


Send for your copy of the new Scott “Cat- 
alog 45 and Testing Handbook,” and plan 
on just what testing equipment you require. 
Our many models span the range of 
textile requirements for single fibre, single 
end, skein, tape, cord and fabric testing: 
tensile, hysteresis, burst, flexing, twist, 
crepeage, etc., to | ton tensile. 


SCOTT TESTERS, Ine. 


REQUEST 
CATALOG 45 


AGG WG iii CXS RS 
WS \ WN XG SQ Rw \ SS SS 
DASA SSS 


79 YEARS OF 

SERVICE TO 

THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


STEIN 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, NW. Y. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte 2, W. C. 
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Fifteen or 
Twenty to One 


“Blown down” every three or four 
minutes, frames are cleaned by Parks- 


Turbo Traveling Cleaners. 


15 or 20 times oftener than is cus- 
tomary by hand. Hand cleaning 
uses about half the spinner’s time. 


With ParksTurbo Traveling Clean- 
ers, so much of this hand cleaning is 
done away with, spinners do what 
they like to do—more spinning. And 
they do it with less fatigue. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


H. C. Skelton has become general super 
intendent of the Alabama Division. Cali 
fornia Cotton Mills. Uniontown. Ala 


Dr. W. B. Burnett. who for the past six 
years has been associated with Tubiz Rayon 
Corp. in Rome, Ga., has accepted the posi 
tion of director of the University of Wich 
ita Foundation for Industrial Research at 
Wichita, Kan. Dan Lease will assume Dr 
Burnett's duties at Tubize. with the title of 
superintendent of viscose operations. Mr 
Lease has had lO years of experience in 
viscose production, having been athliated 
with Tubize since the Rome. Ga.. plant was 
built in 1929 


Oliver L. Bennett, left. 
has joined the techni 
cal sales staff of the 
Warwick Chemical 
Co. plant at Rock 
Hill, S. C.. where he 
will act as consultant 
to the company’s sales 
staff in the Southern 
territory. Mr. Bennett 
has been at Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills. Danville, Va.. 
until recently, and in the past has been asso 
ciated with Pacific Mills at Lyman. S. ¢ 

Southern Bleachery at Taylors. S. C.. and 
the Trion (Ga ) Co 


Robert M. Cushman of Laurens. S. ¢€ 
has accepted the position of superintendent 
of Pomona Mills, Greensboro. N. (¢ 


P. B. Mitchell, who has superintended 
Joanna Textile Mills, Goldville, S. C.. for 
the past IS years, retired Oct. 1. He was 
succeeded by Joe Delaney as superintendent 
He has been connected with Joanna for the 
past 17 years, having come to Goldville 
trom Lowell, Mass. W. K. Waits. overseer 
Of spinning and acting night superintend 
ent, has been promoted to assistant Super 


intendent, succeeding Mr. Delaney 


Julius W. Abernethy, president of Caro- 
lina Mills. Inc . and New City Mills Co of 
Newton, N. has been re-elected chair- 
man of the Newton Community Chest 


Robert Jackson of Gastonia, N. C.. has 
accepted a position in the Charlotte othce 
ot the American Viscose Corp sales depart 
ment. A graduate of- Clemson College, Mr 
jackson formerly was manager of Gastonia 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill and earlier was 
connected with National Weaving Co. at 
Lowell, N. C. He is president of the Gas- 
tonia Chamber of Commerce 


T. J. McNeely has severed his connection 
with Rocky Creek Mills at Turnersburg, N 
C., after a short association with that organ- 
ization. E. L. Hollar is superintendent of 
Rocky Creek Mills. and Mr. McNeely for. 
merly was superintendent of Locke Cotton 
Mills Co at Concord. N. ¢ 


Fuller E. Callaway, Jr.. has retired as 
president of Callaway Mills at LaGrange, 
(ya... and has he« succeeded hy A 
Ir. Mr. Callaway, at a stockholders meeting 
this month, announced that he was disasso 
ciating himself from active managerial duties 
with the organization and in the future 
would devote himself to the work of various 
foundations with which he is connected A 
U. Priester, Jr., has. been elected vice presi- 
dent and general manager ot the Callaway 
HDV Division. succeeding Mr Edge. T. B. 
Kersey replaces Mr. Priester as assistant 
vice-president of the HDV Division. and 
T. M. Hampton has succeeded Mr. Kersey 
as superintendent of the Hillside Plant. 


R. D. Williams, Jr., 


years has been sales manager for Callaway 


who for the past seven 


Mills, has been named president of Calla- 
way Mills, Inc., the manufacturing firm's 
recently organized and wholly-owned sales 
agency. Sales ofhces will be maintained in 


New York, Boston. Akron, Detroit. Chi. 


cago, San Francisco and other cities 


Dr. B. G. Zimmerman, 
left, has been appoint- 
ed technical director 
of Morton Chemical 
Co. at Greensboro, N 
C.. where he will su 

research activities in 


pervise expansion | 


the company’s labora- 
tories and plant. The 
hrm is now complet 


ing work on rebuilding and re-equipping its 
plant for the manufacture of Organic spe- 
cialties, following the fire of July, 1944 


Richard V. McPhail, with extensive ex. 
perience in textiles in North Carolina prior 
to his service of three years with the United 
States Coast Guard, has joined the manag 
rial staffs of Ross Fabrics. Inc. and Duft 
Looms, Inc., Morganton, N. C.. as assistant 
to Charles E. Ross, general manager. Mr 
McPhail graduated from N. C. State Col 
lege in 1939 and for a time he worked with 
Burlington Mills Corp. and was night su- 
perintendent of Locke Cotton Mills. Con 
cord, N. C., before entering the service. He 
was discharged from the service in August 
with the rank of lieutenant (jz) 


William Marshall has resigned as secre 
tary of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, with headquarters in Charlotte. 
tf return to Wadesboro. N. ¢ and resume 
the private practice of law. Mrs Elizabeth 
Lammie has been obtained to execute 4 por 
tion of the secretarial duties pending dis 
charge from the Army of a candidate for ; 
the position. Mrs. Lammie formerly was as 
sistant secretary of the Virginia Bankers 
Association in Richmond. She is a graduate 
of Martha Washington College 


WITH THE MILITARY Capt. Nor 
man R. Peterson, who is pictured at left 
below. has returned to Dow Chemical Co 
at Midland, Mich. to take up new duties 
specializing in devel 
opment work on some 
of the newer Dow 
coatings derived from 
Styrene and Saran. For 
three years he was at- 
tached to the Army's 
Srategi Al Forces 

Cpl. J. A. Sor 


rells, Jr., has resumed 


his POSITION aS Service 
engineer in the South for New York & New 
Jersey Lubricant Co.. following lengthy 
Army service im the Mediterranean theatre. 
Henry R. Tichenor has returned to his 
former duties with Walton Cotton Mill Co 
at Monroe, Ga.. following 35 months of 
service with the Navy Maj. Edward J. 
Bullard is now in this country and expects 
to return soon to his former duties as (reas 
urer of E. H. Jacobs Co. at. Danielson. 
Conn., and Charlotte. Major Bullard was 
Hight commander of the A.A.F. 320th Bomb 
Group, which saw much service in the Fu 
ropean theatre. As development enginee! 
tor his company he will concentrate on im. 
proving and reducing the cost of his firm's 
line of loom supplies Capt. Max D 
Thomason, a veteran of Army campaigns in 
France and Germany, has returned to his 
former duties in the maintenance department 
of the Cannon Mills Co. Plant No. 1 at 
Kannapolis, N. ¢ Capt. Rufus M 
Person, Jr., who spent three and one-half 
years with the ordnance branch of the Army 
Air Forces, has returned to sales duties at 
Mill Power Supply Co., Charlotte 


}. D. Schenck Carpenter, manager of the 
accounting department of Cleveland Mill & 
Power Co., Lawndale. N. C. who rounded 
out 50O years of service with that firm in 
lune of this year. expects to end his con 
nection with the firm some time this fall 
due to failing health. The half century of 
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Houghton Wool Tops 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


hOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


for yourself. 
PENETRANTS .... 


SIZING ... 
SOFTENERS ... 


“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEY DEL WOOLLEY 


TEATILE CHEMICALS 
748 AICS 


e SEYCO size films are 
more pliable and elastic, 
resulting in better weay- 
ing. Try SEYCO and see 


ALKALIS ... 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 


FOR ALL | 


CLINTON, 


TEXTILE BULLETIM 


USES 


QUALITY 
*% UNIFORMITY 
% SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 
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In the manufacture of 
PRECISION BOBBINS 


there is available the 
best possible material. 
This, 


long experience and 


together with 


complete control over 
all steps in the manu- 
facture means bobbins 


that run true to their 
name — PRECISION. 


Southern Representatives : 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY 
Norwood Place 
Greenville, 8. C. 


ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
443 Stonewall St., S.W. 
P. O. Box 1982, Atlanta, Ga. 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
(NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Telephone: 2406 
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association with the mill grves Mr. Carpen 
ter the longest continuous employment rec 
ord of any employee the mill has had in its 
72 years of operations 

John W. Elliott, who received his early 
training in the Philadelphia, Pa., plant of 
the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. and who for the 
past ten years has been managing director 
of the Steel Heddle Co. of Canada. Ltd.. 
Montreal, has been appointed representative 
of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. of Philadel 
phia for the Canadian territory. He will 
handle the complete line of flat steel hed 
dies, harness frames, warp preparation 
equipment, drop wires and loom harness 
accessories made by the plants in the Unit 
ed States, as well as the reeds manufactur 
ed at the Canadian plant. He will continue 
to serve as managing director of the Cana- 
dian interests, assisted by Emile Poure. 


Macon P. Miller has been appointed di 
rector of industrial and public relations for 
the mills of Marshall Field & Co. manu 
facturing division. He succeeds R. H. Tut- 
tle, who has been appointed manager of 
the Zion Lace Curtain Mill at Zion, Il 
Mr. Miller was for a number of years with 
manufacturing organizations as personnel 
director, and recently served as a member 
of the appeals committee of the National 


Labor Board 


John W. Clark, president of Locke Cot. 
ton Mills Co. at Concord, N. C., and Ran- 
dolph Mills, Inc., at Franklinville, N. ¢ 


was the principal speaker at recent cere- 


monies observing the 56th anniversary of 
North Carolina State College at Raleigh 


Ernest W Sharpe of Sylacauga, Ala., 
formerly an operating executive for several 
Southern textile plants, terminates his duties 
Oct. 20 as inspector tor the textile pro 
curement of the United States Army Quart 
termaster ¢ OTps 


Leonard A. Yerkes, recently retired as 
general manager of the E. |. du Pont ad 
Nemours & Co. rayon department, and 
lohn P. Maguire, president of the New 
York City factoring concern which bears 


his: name, have been elected to the board 
of directors of the United States Finishing 


Co 


Duplex Refacing Stone 
Promoted By Taber Corp. 


A new duplex refacing stone for 
their calibrase wheels has been an 
nounced by Taber Instrument Corp. 
of North Tonawanda, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of the Taber abraser. The 
abraser is described as a testing in- 
strument for determining the rate of 
wear or abrasion resistance of a wide 
range of materials. The wearing ac- 
tion is performed by dual calibrase 
wheels bearing against the specimen 
under constant pressure, revolving 
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THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


In opposite directions. one sliding 
radially toward the outside. the other 


toward the inside of the wear path. 
To maintain a uniform wearing ac 
tion the calibrase wheels are refaced 


at stated intervals. Abrasive coated 


paper discs were formerly used for 
this purpose and have now been re- 
placed by the new duplex refacing 
stone 

One side of the stone ts a course 
grit for retacing the wheels at the 
start of a test and the other side is 
a fine grit used at intervals during 
a test. The advantage claimed by the 
manufacturer for the duplex refacing 
stone is improved control of the cali- 
brace wheel surfaces by eliminating 
or minimizing the possibility of pick- 
ing up additional grit, thus assuring 
standardization of the wheels. 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 and 
March 3, 1933. 

Of Textile Bulletin, published Semi- 

Monthly at Charlotte, . C.. for October 

1445 

State of North Carolina 
County of Mecklenburg 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Junius M. Smith. who. hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law. de- 
poses and says that he is the Business 
Manager of Textile Bulletin and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24. 1912. embodied in section 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537. 
Postal Laws and Regulations. to wit 

That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are 

Publisher, Clark Publishing Co.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; editor, David Clark, Charlotte. 
N. C.; business manager, Junius M. Smith. 
(harlotte, N. C 

That the owner is: Clark Publishing 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

That the known bondholders. mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds. mortgages, or other 
Securities are None 


(Signed) JUNIUS M. SMITH. 
Business Manager. 
(Signed) MARGARET L. ROBINSON. 
Notary Public 
(My commission expires March 6, 1946.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
-nd day of October. 1945 
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Cotton Now Used 
In Paper Making 


Cotton, long considered the most 
versatile of all fibers, now is being used 
in the manufacture of high-grade paper 
fer war bonds, currency. photographs, 
maps, insurance policies, and other pa- 
pers that require much handling, a 
cording to the National Cotton Coun 
cil. The manufacture of cotton paper ts 
encouraged by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture under a program designed 
to develop new uses for cotton, help 
reduce surplus stocks of short staple 
cotton, furnish much critically needed 
raw material for the making of high- 
grade paper, and aid in providing 
warehous¢ space for the 1945 cotton 
Crop. 

A maximum of 50,000,000 pounds 
of cotton not less than three-fourths- 
inch staple and of grades not lower 
than the lowést grade in universal 
standards for American upland cotton 
may be used under the program during 
1946. A plan to promote the use: of 
cotton in the manufacture of paper has 
been under study by the USDA for 
several years. Tests were made by the 
American Writing Paper Association. 
co-operating with USDA, and proved 
that cotton could be used efhciently in 
the production of paper. 


Dover Industries Now 
In Plating Business 


Dover Industries, Inc., a new enter- 
prise organized for the manufacture and 
jobbing of metal articles requiring 
plated finishes, has begun operations at 
its plant located at 2929 North Camp 
bell Ave.. Chicago 18, Ill.. a site com 
prising 45,000 square feet of space. 
Complete modern facilities for hard 
chromium plating and heavy nickel 
plating on equipment weighing up to 
five tons and 22 feet in length have 
been installed. The company’s execu- 
tives each have had from ten to 20 
years of experience in the metal finish 
ing industry. They are L. D. Jensen, 
formerly vice-president of Chromium 
Corp., president; O. A. Wettlaufer and 
E. L. Berkenkotter, vice-presidents; and 
K. W. Schwartz, treasurer. 


Reyburn Co. Moves 
Carolinas Office 


The Carolinas branch office of Rey- 
burn Mfg. Co., Inc., manufacturer of 
tags, gum labels and other paper utilt- 
ties at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
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moved from Winston-Salem, N. C., to 
Charlotte. John G. Woodruff, a veteran 
of 18 years in the business, continues 
in charge of the Carolinas ofhce. The 
Reyburn firm, with which Mr. Wood- 
ruff has been associated during the past 
several years, celebrates its 50th anni- 
versary this fall. 


Towmotor Corp. Resumes 
Production Of Tractors 


* The manufacture of gasoline-power- 
ed industrial tractors has been resumed 


by Towmotor Corp. of Cleveland, O., 
after having devoted its production 
facilities during wartime to the manu- 
facture of lift trucks. The new model 
tractor, embracing several outstanding 
design and construction features, ts 
said to be capable of pulling any load 
that can be placed upon industrial- 
type trailers. It is believed to be espec- 
ially suited for working in confined 
areas such as narrow factory aisles. 
Towmotor Corp., recently freed from 
allocation orders, is now able to ac- 
cept civilian orders. 


ACME UNIT-LOAD STRAPPING 


and 


A pallet, like a skid, is a platform 
built to support a number of con- 
tainers or products which, when 


strapped together, form a unit 
load. 


Pallet loading conserves man- 
power by reducing the number of 
units handled—in packing, load- 
ing, warehousing, and unloading. 
Pallet loading conserves container 
and packaging materials; con- 


STEEL COMPANY 


CHICAGO &, ILLINOIS, 2836 ARCHER AVENUE 


serves space — in warehouses, 
freight cars and ships. Through- 
out, pallet loading protects 
against damage. 

Acme engineering is cooperat- 
ing with the Armed Forces in 
pallet loading, and effecting the 
same economies for war-time ship- 
ping as applied in the past to the 
movement and handling of peace- 
time production. 


ACME STEEL C0. 
CHICAGO 
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New Steel Box Strapping 
Introduced By Gerrard 


“Fiber-Steel,” described by its 
manufacturers, A. J]. Gerrard & Co. 
of Chicago, Ill., as a tough, pliable, 
new box strapping consisting of a 
highly flexible steel band core sheath- 
ed in a tough waterproofed kraft pa- 
per, has been made available. Further 
description of the product claims it 
to be smooth, wax-finished and scuff- 
resistant, providing proper tension 
without excessive biting into a cor- 


rugated box. According to the manu- 
facturers, Fiber-Steel strap can be 
handled by girl operators without 
danger of cut fingers. Because of its 
paper covering, trade-marks and 
company names can be printed di- 
rectly on it. Full information on the 
new strapping may be obtained by 
writing A. Jj. Gerrard & Co., 221 
North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, III. 


Metallic Treatments 
Described in Booklet 
The availability of the a new bul- 
letin, The Quantitative and Qualitative 
Determination of Copper, Zinc and 
Mercury in Treated Fibers and Fabrics, 
has been announced by Nuodex Pro- 


ducts Co., Inc., Compounds of cop- 
per, zinc, and mercury are common. 
ly used as fungicides to rot proof 
thread, yarns, twine and rope. This 
bulletin, it is believed, presents for 
the first time simple but detailed 
methods by which the textile or 
cordage manufacturer can analyze 
treated materials to control the fun- 
gicide content. The analyses describ- 
ed have been selected by the Nuodex 
laboratories to combine maximum 
accuracy, speed, convenience of ust 
under practical working conditions, 
and applicability to treated fabrics 
or cordage from which the metal 
must be extracted before the analysis 
can be completed. Anyone interested 
in securing a copy of this bulletin 
may obtain it free of charge by writ- 
ing Nuodex Products Co., Inc., Eliz- 


abeth, F, N. J. 


Brown Instrument Co. 
Producing for Peace 


Continued full employment and 
maximum production have gone into 
effect at the Philadelphia plant of 
Brown Instrument Co., a _ division 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. E. B. Evleth, vice-president of 
the industrial instrument division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. stated shortly after cessation of 
hostilities that the Brown Co. had 
few reconversion problems. Brown 
products, he pointed out, require no 
changes from war to normal require- 
ments. 

“Economic studies, including war- 
time planning for peace, have made 
it possible for our company to avoid 


most if not all reconversion prob- 
lems,” said Mr. Evleth. are for- 
tunate,” he added, ‘that we are pro- 
ducing the same electronic and other 
standard instruments for peace that 
we produced, entirely for war, dur- 
ing the past four years. The only 


changes involve technological im- . 


provements, induced and perfected 
by war requirements. All these im- 
provements, plus others in the blue- 
print stage, will be available for 
post-war industry. “We have suf- 
ficient manpower for the immediate 
future, including provisions for re- 
hiring returning veterans. It ts possi- 
ble, however, we may step up our 
output once industry starts produc- 
ing for the expected heavy domestic 
and export demand.” 


P. T. |. Seeking Funds 
| In Southern States 


G. A. Berkstresser, Jr., Southern 
area chairman for the current building 
fund campaign of the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, conducted a campaign 
meeting for this area on Friday, Oct. 
12, at Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte. The 
program included a luncheon at. 1 
o'clock,’ followed by afternoon and 
evening conferences. This. was the 
final meeting before solicitation of ad- 
vance gifts was begun by P.T.I. alumni. 


‘Coolness’ of Summer 
Fabrics Is Tested 


Investigation of methods of obtain- 
ing a measure of relative coolness of 
fabrics for summer wear is being con- 
ducted by the United States Testing 


*Calcium Hypochlorite 


The South’s Textile Industry Served— 


through our District Office 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


For information and prompt service 
write, wire or telephone 


J. R. SIMPSON 
Southeastern District Sales Manager 
615 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C, 
Telephone : 3-0450 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA. CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHARLOTTE + BOSTON ST. LOUIS - PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK + CINCINNATI 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. A test method 
has been developed which. classifies 
and 
suitability for summer wear. The influ- 


materials as to their “coolness” 
ence of such factors as moisture pene- 
tration, still and moving air, and ex- 
posure to various light illuminations 
are taken into account in the measure- 
ments. 


Fractional-Horsepower Drive 
Catalog Is Published 
Complete price lists and specifi- 
cations on the new line of fractional- 
horsepower pulley sheaves and belts 
are contained in the the latest Amert- 
can Fractional - Horsepower Wedgbelt 
Drives Catalog. The catalog also con- 
tains four pages of condensed and 
simplified drive tables for a wide 
range of center distances and drive 
ratios. Copies may be obtained from 
The American Pulley Co., Dept.664, 
i200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadel- 
phia 29, Pa. 


New ‘Harcast’ Electrode 
ls Harnischfeger Product 


“Harcast,” described as an all- 
mild electrode for 
welding and repairing cast iron, 1s 
announced by Harnischfeger Corp. 
of Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer of 
P & H welding equipment. Repre- 
senting years of research and experi- 
mentation, according to its manu- 
“Harcast” fuses well with 
either mild or medium carbon steel, 
making it ideally suited for joining 
cast iron with other types of steel. 

Usable with either AC or DC ma- 
chines (straight or reverse polarity 
on DC) “Harcast” is reported to 
work well at low amperage, mini- 
mizing the dilution effect at the fu- 
sion zone and permitting a higher 
quality of machining. Reverse po- 
larity on DC current is said to pro- 
duce a smooth bead with deep pene- 
tration and on DC straight polarity 
penetration is less, higher beads are 
built, and there is less spread in the 
fusion zone. 


position steel 


facturer. 


Post-War Commodities 
Report Is Available 
A book-length report, Post-War Im- 
ports and Domestic Production of 
Major Commodities, comprising a ser- 
ies of estimates of the post-war pro- 
duction, employment, consumption, 
and import trade of all articles the 
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imports of which in 1939 were valued 
in excess of $100,000. devotes 248 
pages to textile fibers and manufac- 
tures. The complete volume of 1,321 
pages contains 450 articles or groups 
of closely related commodities. The 
report was compiled by the United 
States Tariff Commission at the instt- 
gation of a Senate resolution. The 
complete volume, or the separate sec- 
tion devoted to textile fibers and man- 
ufactures, may be purchased from the 
superintendent of documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. 


Hercules Powder Co. has announced 
plans for increasing production of sol- 
uble nitrocellulose by 1,000,000 pounds 
monthly at the company’s Parlin, N. J., 
plant. This expansion -will be accom- 
plished through the use of equipment 
used in military production at the Par- 
lin plant, with the addition of new 
dehydration and distillation apparatus. 

Work on the conversion is being 
rushed to completion, and it is expect- 
ed a part of the new installation will 
be ready for production some time this 
month. 


STEEL-STRAPPED 


for Stengel without bulk! 


Many a packing routine is short- 
ened and shipping safety gained by 
the Stanley Steel Strapping System. 
Modern practice proves that lighter 
crates and cartons banded with steel 
save time and materials in place of 
bulkier wooden cases. 

Whether you use reel, bale, case, 


crate or carton to ship by land, sea 
or air — Stanley Steel Strapping will 
give your packages, dependable, 
The 
Stanley System includes tools, reels 


double -strength protection. 


and accessories for every applica- 
The Stanley Works, Steel 
Strapping Div., New Britain, Conn. 


tion. 


STANLEY 


STEEL STRAPPING AND CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


MEET ALL FEDERAL STRAPPING SPECIFICATIONS 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phene 3-884! 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. —. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


For Sale 


Whitin Casablancas Long Draft attachments for 13 Whitin 
108-spindle self-balanced rail 9 x 4 % intermediates, 7” gauge, 


including knurled top and bottom middle rolls. Immediate 


delivery. 


STERLING COTTON MILLS. Ine. 
Franklinton. N. 


Wanted 


Experienced Time Study Man—Southern Plant with 


nationally known manufacturing concern. 


Appress “C-S.” CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


LET US OVERCOME 
the Rust, Corrosion, Congestion and Fungi 
problems in your Air and Humidifying Sys- 
tems. 
ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 
68 William Street New Yerk, N. Y¥. 


North and South Carolina Representative: 
Joe W. Baldwin. 


we AREAGENTS 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super- 
Superior Check Straps. 
“GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN  Colfskins. 
NOONE’S Roller, Slash- 
er and Clearer Cloths. 
“GBC” Special Roller 
Cloths. 
HOLT’S Roller Glue. 
“GBC” Belt Cement 
BILTRITE Canvas Lug Straps. 
DAYTON “Thorobred” Loom Supplies. 
DAYTON V-Belts and Pulleys. 


GREENVILLE BELTING C0. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


POSITION WANTED by man with 30 years’ experi- 
ence in cotton mill work, with 25 years in super- 
visory position. Experienced as Overseer Carding 
Overseer Twisting and Filling Spinning. Overseer 
Weaving, Overseer Clothroom, Assistant Superin- 
tendent. Manager and Superintendent. Also ex- 
perienced in experimental research. Have just been 
released from work with Textile Procurement 
Division of U. 8S. Army Quartermaster Corps as 
inspector of textiles. Also experienced in buying 
and classing cotton buying supplies. etc and 
selling product of mill. Can do good job for mill 
that needs a man to make money for them. Good 


references. Write Box 82 care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as overseer carding and spin- 
ning. either or both. Can superintend yarn mill 
Experienced on carded. combed and biends. Now 
employed. Can furnish best of references. Address 
“Overseer Carding care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Job as Master Machinist. Am now em- 
ployed. Have had wide and varied experience 
will consider good mill anywhere. Would rather 
get with mill making improvements and building 
Address “J. O. H care Textile Bulletin 


MILL ENGINEERING Registered Professional En- 
gineer. formerly with Robert & Co wants job 
making mill construction plans; fee or salary 
basis. Write 8S-D."’ care Textile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED es Superintendent of medium 
size mill or overseer of large weave room. Also 
experienced cotton classer. A-l references. Address 
L. W. D., care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent 25 years’ 
experience on sales yarns and woven fabrics 
cotton rayon acetate and wool mixes and 
blends; in best of health; strictly sober. good 
references as to character, ability. etc. Reply to 
33."" care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 
Rayon weaving overseer for XD Draper 
looms. Write stating past experience and 
qualifications 
Address J. W.., 
care Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
UL. 8S. Patent Office 


WANTED TO BUY 
l—Frame Saco-Lowell Drawing, 6 deliver- 
les. metallic rolis, 12” coilers. or 
2—Frames, 4 deliveries each 


BRODNAX COTTON MILL 
Phone 13F05 Brodnax, Va. 
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Wanted 
TIME STUDY MAN 


Opportunity for young man with two or 


three years experience with point or unit 


incentive system for work in Southern Ala 
Mill 


perience 


bama State age. marital status ex 


education and alary desired 


Write confidentially to 


Charies P. Raymond Service. Inc. 
794 Washington St.. Bosten. Maes. 


forty-five years Confidential 


Service for Mills 


Over 


Employment 


7 
Wanted 
VYARN MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Alabama 


A 6.400-spindle cotton yarn mill in 


reouires a superintendent to take complete 
charge of entire mill. Must be familiar with 
every phase of operati from iw cotton 
to winders Ti me who is a thoroughly 
capable producer and able to handie labor 
inderstandingly, a real opportunity is ol 
fered at a good salary 
Write “‘Box A-295."" 


care Textile Bulletin, 


giving full particular: 


TIME STUDY MAN 


textile experi- 
ith Carolina 


Two time study men with 
ence wanted by 
textile 

Write “‘Box 12398."’ 

care Textile Bulletin. 


iargze So 


plant 


WANTED 


Newly 


organized Mill and Textile Supply Com- 
pany. having 


adequate capital and 
Wiln 


experienced 


ARRTESSI VE alesmen established contact 
desires connections representing reput ible man- 
State of Alabama 


Box 
Birmingham. Ala. 


3555. 


Communicate with 
West End Station 


TEXTILE ENGINEER WANTED 
detail 


Give experience record in 


J. N. PEASE & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 
Weave Room Superintendent for 38 wide Mode! 
L, Draper small town in North 
Georgia. Must be college-trained with practi- 
cal experience and must also know slashing 
and warping. In reply give detailed account of 
experience, education and salery desired 


Write “‘Box K-J."’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Looms located in 


Index to Advertisers 
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—_— @ if you want a new job, if 
A man between the age of 35 and 45 you are seeking someone to fill 
Must have experience in overhauling from a position, the classified adver - 
pickers through the spinning department 


and must have a 
‘thinery settings 


knowledge of 


Education 
diploma 

a very tew machines in good 
condition. These machines are 
one of the Texas colleges 


requirements are 


Write “Box 8-C,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


high 
Duties of this position are to keep 


these ma- 


schoo! 


mechanical 
located in 


tising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by 
both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill 
equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified ad.- 
vertisements valuable in estab. 
lishing business contacts. 


THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In cll sections of the United States and Canada. 
desired; we will inform yeu of pocitions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET 


If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your experience and position 


BOSTON &, MASS. 


Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 
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Looking to the future 


with a proud past... 


ay Chemical 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Tested and Approved 
TEXTILE OILS 
CHEMICALS 
AND 8 O AF:S 


0. 


COLE 


TANKS 
VAT > 
BOILERS 


Stainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


ESTA SHRED 1884 


Prizes Awarded for Textile Show Entries 


Purchase awards in the three divisions of woven, 
printed and synthetic textiles in the second Internationa! 
Textile Exhibition, sponsored by the art department of 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, to present a comprehensive picture of ar- 
tistic activity in this field today, have been announced 
by the jury. From the 215 entries received from com- 
mercial and free lance designers in all parts of the coun- 
try, the jurors also selected the pieces which will be 
shown when the exhibition opens Nov. 5 in Weather- 
spoon Art Gallery at the college. The jury, Mrs. Dorothy 
W. Liebes, San Francisco, Calif., and Dan Cooper, New 
York City, both eminent textile designers, and Miss No- 
ma Hardin, of the art department staff judged entries 
for awards and exhibition. 

In the division of woven textiles, Robert D. Sailors, 
Cranbrook Art Academy, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., won 
first place, and Marianne Strengell of Bloomfield Hills, 
second place. Helen Druley Ecles, Sumas, Wash., re- 
ceived third award, and Mary Elizabeth Sullivan, Eugene, 
Ore., fourth. First award in printed textiles went to 
Norvella M. Weise, San Francisco, and second to Henri- 
etta Virginia Carter, Brooklyn, N. Y. Donalda Fazakas, 
Flushing, N. Y., recerved third award in this division, 
and Jill Mitchell, Cranbrook Art Academy, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., fourth place. 

In the synthetic division, new this year and including 
woven textiles containing 50 per cent or more synthetic 
yarns, first award was given Lea P. Miller, Berkley, Calif. 
Other winners are Georgia B. Chigren, Sioux City, Iowa, 
second; Berta Frey, New York City, third, and Stella L. 
LaMont, Dallas, Tex., fourth. 


Mathieson Cited for Excellence of Report 
The Mathieson Alkali Works, New York City, has been 


awarded the Financial World citation and trophy the 
“Oscar of Industry’’—for the excellence of its 1944 annual 
report. Mathieson’s report was selected as one of the two 
best stockholders’ reports in the chemical industry. Awards 
were made for the two best reports in each of 50 business 
classifications, selected from a total of 2.500 entries. All 
were judged on the basis of financial, statistical and editorial 
content, format, typography and illustration. 

The Mathieson report was judged a winner in the chem- 
ical classification by a board consisting of Dr. Lewis Haney, 
professor of economics at New York University; Norman 
Bel Geddes, industrial designer; C. Norman Stabler, finan- 
cial editor of the New York Herald Tribune; Glenn Gris- 
wold, former publisher of Business Week magazine; and 
Sylvia F. Porter, financial editor of the New York Post. 

Use of high-tenacity rayon cord in the manufacture of 
synthetic tires has been extended to include all smaller sizes 
of synthetic truck and bus tires, the War Production Board's 
rubber bureau announced Oct. 4. Rayon cord also may be 
used now in the production of all sizes and tread types of 
synthetic tires built for road graders, tractors and imple- 
ments. This newest relaxation in the regulations governing 
the use of high-tenacity rayon cord in rubber products was 
accomplished by Amendment 8 to Appendix II, Rubber 
Order R-1. The relaxation was made possible as a result of 
the reduction in military requirements. 
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Proctor & Schwartz Opens New Charlotte Office 


In order to more effectively serve Southern industry, Proc- 
or & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia textile equipment manu- 
facturing firm, has announced the opening of a new branch 
fice at Charlotte. The branch office, which was opened 
Oct. 1, is located in the Wilder Building. This marks the 
first time that Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., has operated a di- 
rect branch in this city, although up until recently this firm 
vas represented by an agency in Charlotte. 

The new branch will be under the direction of John R. 
Schenck, left, who assumes his new du- 
ties after more than three years’ service 
in the U. S. Army, from which he has 
recently been discharged with the rank 
of major. Prior to his entry into the ser- 
vice, Major Schenck was associated with 
the agency which represented Proctor & 
Schwartz in Charlotte and is well known 


throughout the South. All during his 
three years of service in the Army, Major 
chenck has been in close touch with development work in 
he field of textiles. He was attached to the engineering di- 
ision of the U. S. Army Air Forces at Wright Field. One 
yf Major Schenck’s earliest achievements in the Army was 
his development of virtually every single item of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces’ new type flight clothing. In answer to a 
request from the Eighth Air Force in England, Major Schenck 
prepared specifications and expedited delivery of body armor 
for AAF flight personnel in what is considered record time, 
uccording to a commendation from the Air Forces. The new 
ypes of life rafts carried in AAF planes represent another 
yf Major Schenck’s Army accomplishments. Emergency 
vater containers and special paulins of his design have be- 
ome standard equipment for both the Army and Navy. 
Another of his developments is a fog dispersing system 


Bxnown as ‘Fido,’ for aid in landing and taking off under 


educed visibility conditions when normal operations would 
ye dangerous, if not impossible. 
In making the announcement of Major Schenck’s appoint- 


mment to his new post with Proctor & Schwartz. Inc.. George 


WV. O'Keeffe, vice-president in charge of the firm's dryer 
livision sales, said: “Even though, strictly speaking, Major 
Schenck has been away from the textile industry, in reality 
he has been closer to modern development in the field of 
textiles and fabrics than many who have remained on civil- 
ian work all during the war. We consider ourselves fortu- 
nate in being able to appoint this man to such an important 
position in the South.” 


Facts and Figures On Latin America 

A four-page, charted and detailed pamplet embrac- 
ing South American statistics of populations, areas, prin- 
ciple crops, industries, exports, imports, etc., is offered 
by the Pan American Society of Quito, Ecuador, S. A., 
to business executives interested in either exports or im- 
ports from or to South America. The pamphlet is the re- 
sult of first-hand investigations in Latin America by the 
society's staff of experts. The society also has prepared 
a highway map of all Latin America, to serve also as a 


gOurist's guide. This material is offered free upon re- 


quest, preferably by air mail and with 15 cents postage, 
to Sociedad Panamericana (Pan American Society) at 
Cassilla 315, Quito, Ecuador, S. A. 
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— and good card sliver requires good card clothing 
throughout the machine. Elementary — yes, but a 
fact too often overlooked under the pressure of pres- 
ent day production requirements. 

Made by pioneers in the card clothing industry, Ash- 
worth card clothing is GOOD; in fact, it has no supe- 
rior. But the best of card clothing won't STAY good 
unless it is periodically inspected and repaired or 
replaced. 

Ashworth Card Surveys (they're free) provide an 
efficient, economical method of doing this. 


Ask us about them. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 
FALL RIVER*?+! WORCESTER*! PHILADELPHIA*?;: ATLANTA?! 
GREENVILLE?! CHARLOTTE?! DALLAS?t! (Textile Supply Co.) 

*Factory tRepair Shop :Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, Silk Rayon and Asbestos Cards and for all types of 
Napping Machinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 
Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


PIONEERS IN 
€ARD CLOTHING 
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VERLEAF 


New type cone drive spindle and bobbin available at end of war. 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectant, Deodorant Blocks, Deo- 
dorant Block Holders, Insecticides, Soaps, Soap 
Dispensers, Self-Polishing Waxes, Bow! Cleaner, 
All Kinds Special Cleaners and Soaps. 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, Salt. 


SUPPLIES 


Mop Buckets and Wringers, Mop Sticks, Mop 
Heads, Brooms, Garbage Cans. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.O. Box647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 


Mill Equipment On Decrease Since 1929 


An inventory as of May 29, 1943, of the equipment in 


the United States used in preparation and fabrication of 


woolen and worsted products indicates there was con 
siderably less machinery tn possession of wool manufac 
turers than was held in 1929. This is indicated in data 
compiled by the industry division, Bureau of the Census 


for the administrative use of the textile clothing and 


leather bureau of WPB. 

There were then 1,661,818 woolen spinning spindles 
ind 1,981,084 worsted spinning spindles, which repre 
sented decreases of 28 per cent and 22 per cent, respec 
tively, from the totals reported in 1929. The May, 1943, 


total of 43.210 woolen and‘ worsted looms was 38 per ' 


cent less. and the total of 6.557 carpet and rug looms | 


was 36 per cent less. 

Although the number of looms has decreased, mecha 
nical improvements in construction and faster operating 
speeds have tended to offset losses in productive capacity. 


In 1900. only looms then considered as modern were op- # 


erating at speeds of 115 to 120 picks per minute. When 


this survey of machinery was made. 94 per cent of the 


1.068 narrow automatic looms and Gl per cent of the 
27,957 broad automatic looms were operating at speeds 
in excess of 120 picks per minute; 13 per cent of the 
broad automatic looms were operating at a speed of 1% 
picks per minute, and 38 per cent were operating at 120 
to 129 picks per minute. Of the 1,068 narrow automat 
looms in place, 69 per cent were running 130 picks per 
minute or faster. 

Wool manufactures in May, 1943, as in the past, were 
largely concentrated in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states. Massachusette was the most important 
state in the terms of the amount of wool machinery, with 
the exception of wool carpet and rug looms in which 
New York led the group. When compared with 1939, 
Western and Southern regions showed increases in the 
number of woolen and worsted spindles and looms, but 
other regions showed declines in the amount of this 
equipment in place. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the 2,582 worsted combs 
in the United States were located in the New England 
area, with approximately 44 per cent of the total con- 
centrated in Massachusetts. About 71 per cent of the 
1,957,503 worsted spindles were located in New Eng 
land, with about 35 per cent of the total in Massachu 
setts. 

However, the distribution of the 1,653,550 woolen 
spindles was somewhat different, since only 52 per cent 
were in New England and only 20 per cent in Massachu 
setts. The Middle Atlantic states had about 25 per cent 
of the total, and the Southern, North Central and West 
ern regions had about 23 per cent of the woolen spindles 
Fifty-nine per cent of the 42,213 woolen and worsted 
looms were in New England, with about 26 per cent in 
Massachusetts and about 23 per cent in the Middle At 
lantic states. Seventy-four per cent of the 3.488 narrow 
and 78 per cent of the 2,422 broad wool carpet and rug 
looms were located in the Middle Atlantic states: 37 per 
cent of the narrow looms and 50 per cent of the broad 
looms were located in New York. 

Some idea of the degree of vertical organization in the 
wool manufacturers group of industries is also brought 
out by the statistics. Establishments which operated 
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looms producing woolen fabrics, other than carpets and 
rugs, had in their possession over 75 per cent of the 1,- 
653,550 woolen spindles and over 56 per cent of the 
1,957,593 worsted spinning spindles. 

Although the specialized industries of scouring, gar- 
netting, dusting, combing and dyeing held an important 
position in the wool manufactures group, substantia! 
quantities of the equipment used in these industries were 
located in plants classified as woolen and worsted yarn 
mills, woolen and worsted goods mills and wool carpet, 
rug and carpet yarn mills. 

Concentration of wool manufactures in large establish- 
ments shows that in most cases 50 per cent or more of 
the equipment was located in less than 20 per cent of the 
establishments reporting. Comparison with the current 
reports for the period ending June 2, 1945, shows that 
no significant changes have occurred in machinery inven- 
tories since May 29, 1943, except in the number of wool. 
en and worsted looms. 


Cotton Men Discuss Labor and Competition 


The immediate future of Northern cotton mills is bright, 
but after current shortages are met there may be a difficult 
period, Russell T. Fisher, president, told members of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers at their an- 
nual meeting in Boston, Mass., Oct. 3. Among the problems 
faced by New England mills, he said, are the higher price 
of American cotton, sharply rising labor costs, strong com- 
petition from other industries and the threat of imports 
from European mills. 

Emphasis to his remarks on labor problems was made by 
G. Allen Dash, Jr., labor relations authority, who declared, 

Some real attempts should be made jointly by employers 
and labor to keep Northern textile mills competitive.” Mr. 
Fisher further declared that. the end of the war has so 
changed conditions that the need of new price ceilings on 
cotton textiles is imperative. The competition given cotton 
fiber by the synthetic variety, including glass fiber, casein 
and vinyon, will be increasingly evident with the release of 
restraints on the latter. 


Shuttles Catalog Issued By Steel Heddle 


A 40-page catalog on shuttles, as manufactured by 
Southern Shuttles Division of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.., 
with plants in Greenville, S. C., and other cities, has been 
released. The publication, printed in two colors and il- 
lustrated, is designed for loom operators or persons in- 
terested in the latest equipment for weaving. A copy of 
the catalog will be sent on request, providing that such 
reqwest is written on the letterhead of the firm employ- 
ing the applicant. 


Spring Colors To Reflect War's End 


Radiant hues called “jubliant colors” are highlighted 
in the advance rayon collection for spring, 1946, which 
the Textile Color Card Association has just released. 
These colors, according to Margaret Hayden Rorke, man- 
aging director, ‘reflect our joy and exultation that the 
war has ended victoriously and our gallant troops are 
coming home.” Color groups for next spring are identi- 
hed as romantic pastels, tone-on-tone and neutral, featur- 
ing light brown and blond tones. 
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Takes Up the Traveler 


Carter has brought the full 
forces of the active science 
of metallurgy to bear on the 
development and improve- 


ment of Carter Travelers. 


They were good before the 
war— Today they are even 
better... and tomorrow’s 


traveler will be—CARTER— 


THE A. B. C. LINE 


SPINNING AND TWISTER 
TRAVELERS 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC.” 


GASTONIA N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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More and Better 


Production 


... from 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 


Too much humidity increases risk of mildew and decreases 
productivity of workers. Too little causes excessive breakage, 


fly and static. You'll get most for your money by installing 
the closest humidity contro] available! 

Foxboro has perfected direct-reading hygroscopic-type in- 
struments far more sensitive than ordinary regulators. Fox- 
boro Recorders give exact knowledge of humidity conditions 
at all times. Foxboro Humidity Controllers not only record 
moisture, but maintain any desired humidity, accurately and 
automatically. A complete line of wet-and-dry-bulb Foxboro 
Humidity Instruments also is available 


Write for complete information. The Foxboro Company, 
82 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


INSTRUMENTS 


U.S. Pat. o7. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Iravelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


HICKS ~ AMERICAN —- WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Future Army Contracts To Stress Price 


Effective immediately greater reliance will be plac ed upon 
competitive prices in the awarding of Army contracts, the 
War Department has announced. This is a departure from 
the wartime practice of letting contracts on a strictly nego- 
tiated basis. The change has been made possible because of 
the tremendous drop in Army procurement, the relaxation 
of delivery schedules and the consequent increase in com- 
petition. for the business. 

Where there is competition for War Department procure- 
ment, the chief of the technical service involved will adver- 
tise and solicit quotations. All requests submitted to con- 
tractors will state that while the award of a particular con- 
tract will normally be made to the lowest qualified bidder, 
the War Department reserves the right to award the contract 
as the result of negotiation and to reject any or all bids. 

If the price is fair and reasonable and the bids received 
indicate the effect of competition, the award will be made 
to the low bidder and no detailed analysis of estimated cost 
will be needed. No further negotiation will be necessary 
under such conditions. However, if no real competition is 
reflected in the bids, if an insufficient number of contractors 
submit bids, or if prices bid are excessive as compared with 
earlier prices, an analysis will be necessary and negotiation 
will continue. This practice will also be followed if Army 
procurement requirements absorb a substantial portion of 
the capacity of an industry or if requirements are placed 
with a sole source, as in research and development contracts. 
If bid prices indicate that the contrattors are deliberately 
pricing themselves out of government business in order to 
handle civilian business, the same procedure will be fol- 
lowed. 


The New Silk Industry in Texas 


Now that the horny hand of war has almost entirely 
mangled the silk of Japan and China—-so that even the 
Son of Heaven may not have enough silk yardage for a 
ceremonial robe or a mandarin enough of the stuff to carry 
on in ancient style—the Honorable Silkworm chews his 
mulberry leaves “deep in the heart of Texas.” 

What with the American-invented automatic unreeling 
machine, the problem of cheap labor for a tedious job 
that of unwinding raw silk from the cocoons—has been 
circumvented. Touted ‘'the cotton gin of the silk industry,” 
the new labor-saving device was invented by Gustaf Beck- 
man of Providence, R. I. It is capable of unreeling more 
silk in a week than can be unwound in 100 days by hand. 

Thus, sericulture—the art of raising silkworms—is due 
to join American textile nomenclature. The term embraces 
the two-month life cycle of the silkworm, or the life and 
industry of the creature, in which the two are consummated. 
Beginning as eggs laid by the female silkworm moth, they 
are incubated at 78° for ten days, when the silkworms are 
hatched. Placed in flat trays, the worms begin an enormous 
25-day repast of tender mulberry leaves. One ounce of 
eggs—about 30,000—will have consumed 1,500 pounds of 
mulberry leaves by the time they ‘become of age.” The 
mature worms, about two to three inches long, launch upon 
the most significant operation of their career—spinning the 
cocoon. According to an observer, “Through the mouth, 
they extrude sticky filaments of a gummy-fibrous substance 
to wind their bodies in a closely knit shroud, or chrysalis.” 
Upon completion of the cocoons, they are refrigerated to 
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kill the worms inside. After soaking the cocoons in hot 

water to remove a gummy coating, the fine threads are 

unwound into skeins by the new automatitc unreeler. 
During the long leafing season of mulberry trees—about 


seven months of the year in Texas—crops of silk are har- 


vested every 45 days. There are 130,000 mulberry trees’ 


tended by the Mineral Wells sericulturists, all of whom 
raised by subscription the Money with which they founded 
their industry. 

Harking back to Japan, even if the Japanese can rebuild 
their war-battered silk industry, most of their U. S. market 
will be gone, according to Hyram T. Nones. a United States 
Department of Commerce economist and expert on silk 
Although the Japanese may export some highly specialized 
silk goods, ‘the bulk of Japan's world market will be gone,” 
he added. An extensive survey of Japan's silk and textiles 
is now under way to determine which are to be allowed to 
operate and to what extent. Since the war the mulberry 
acreage in Japan has decreased appreciably. 

As an aside, Rep. W. R. Poage of Texas thinks that the 
day will come when American women will be able to wear 
panties made of silk produced in America—not Japan. 
This won't happen overnight, he said. In fact it may take 
20 years. But Congress, he declared, is willing to help speed 
the day along. Poage has been named chairman of a five- 
man house agriculture subcommittee which will study the 
ways and means of developing an American raw silk indus- 
try. The committee will look into all phases of the question, 
he said, and will try to determing if such an industry would 


be economically feasible. 


Chemical Industries Exhibit Scheduled 


The 20th Exposition of Chemical. Industries, among the 
first of post-war industrial expositions, will be held Feb. 25 
through March 2 in Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
according to announcement by Charles F. Roth, president 
of the International Exposition Co., under whose manage- 
ment the show of.raw materials, processing equipment and 
chemical products is being readied. It is anticipated that 
the exposition will serve as an accelerator to the chemical 
industries, providing opportunity for personal contact and 
conferences between principals, technical staffs, manufactur- 
ers and professional consultants. Many new war-created 
products applicable to civilian operations and improvements 
in process equipment and chemical research will feature the 


exposit ion. 


Employment Service Established for Chemists 


Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, has opened in 
conjunction with the American Chemical Society a Southern 
regional employment clearing office for chemists under the 
supervision of Dr. W. M. Spicer. Services will be available 
at no charge to chemists, chemical engineers, employers and 
educational institutions in Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, the 
two Carolinas, Mississippi, Alabama and Louisiana. 


Restoration of the silk industry to pre-war export 
levels in Japan will take at least ten years, according to 
Japanese economists. Since the manufacture of silk prac- 
tically stopped during the war, major problems in the 
revival of the silk industry in Japan include restarting 
silkworm cultivation and reconversion of plants from 
wartime to peacetime activities. 
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Meadows 


Ball-bearing Twister Tension 


Pulleys 


(B-212) 


(B-211) 


These Ball-bearing twister tension 
pulleys are cast aluminum, machined 
all over; 4° diameter with 2” face. 
For information and prices, consult 


one of ourrepresentatives or write us. 


Representatives 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 93-A Broadway, 
Providence, R. I. 


MEADOWS. MANUFACTURING: CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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LEATHER 


BELTING 


FLAT, ROUND 
LINK & VEE 


Made from the finest 
selection of belting hides 


Especially constructed for all types of loom drives 


PAGE BELTING CO. 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 


t 


VOGEL FROST-PROOP HYDRANT 


For farms, dairies and all outside in- 
stallations. Running water every day 
of the yeor. Will never freeze when 
properly installed. Nearly 100,000 
in use, 


.-. and the proof of Vogel 
performance is daily be- 
ing recorded on farms 
and in war industries 
throughout the nation. 
There, where endurance 
is gauged by capacity to 
serve under the most try- 
ing conditions, you will 
find Vogel Closets and 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 
demonstrating again and 
again the built-in satisfac- 
tion that is the cornerstone 
of the Vogel tradition. 
Good judgment dictates 
that, for your next job, you 
Specify Vogel. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Soybean Fiber Plant Under Construction 


Construction on a new plant for the manufacture of 
soybean textile fiber is under way at Sharonville, Ohio, 
according to H R. Drackett. president of the Drackett 


_Co. of Cincinnati. A plant for the extraction of protein 


from soybeans is being erected on the same site, and both 
plants are expected to be completed early next year. The 
fiber plant is expected to increase the output of soybean 
textile fiber many times the present production, and the 
protein extraction plant is designed not only for soybean 
fiber processing but also to supply protein for such 
things as sizings and finishes for textiles. 

The company has been hiring new employees since V-] 
Day and is currently in the labor market for men with 
various special skills and aptitudes. The company’s soybean 
operations, which include the manufacture of soybean fiber, 


are expected to expand substantially in the post-war period, 


Mr. Drackett said. 


Walke To Establish Charlotte Branch 
The Henry Walke Co. of Norfolk, Va., dealer in mill 


and contractors’ supplies, will establish a branch of their 
business in Charlotte Jan. 1 to better serve its customers 
in the Carolinas. At its Charlotte distributing center, to 
be located at 1310 South Tryon Street, a representative 
stock of machine tools, small power tools, pipe, valves, 
fittings and a full line of mill supplies, steel and equip- 
ment for cotton mills, industrial plants and contractors 
will be carried. J]. E. Fussell will be manager of the 
Charlotte branch and R. C. Fussell, assistant manager. 
Both have been associated with the Henry Walke Co. in 
various Capacities for many years. 


Hercules Plans Chemicals and Resins Plant 


Hercules Powder Co. has announced plans for the 
construction of a $1,500,000 organic chemicals and resin 
plant near Burlington, N. J.. The new plant will be built 
on a tract of land just north of the city in Burlington 
township and fronting along the Delaware River. The 
tract contains in excess of 100 acres and will provide ade- 
quate room for future plant expansion. 

From 150 to 200 persons will be employed at the plant 
when all units are completed and placed in operation. 
Most of these employees will be drawn from the Burling- 
ton area. 

Construction work on the Burlington plant is expected 
to get under way shortly. When completed, the plant 
will materially increase Hercules production of organi 
chemicals and resins, which are manufactured from 
basic materials processed in other company plants. The 
products to be made at Burlington are used in paint, var- 
nish, lacquer, printing inks, adhesives, rubber com- 
pounds, and coated textiles. Included in the schedule 
for future production are some new products and syn- 
thetic resins that never have been produced heretofore. 

The plant, which will be the sixth Hercules synthetics 
department plant to be placed in operation, will be under 
the direction of R. F. Schlaanstine, director of operations 
for the department. Other plants are located at Hatties- 
burg, Miss., Mansfield, Mass., Brunswick, Ga., Hercules, 
Del., and Parlin, N. J. 

The location of the new plant at Burlington, which 
is adjacent to highway, railway, and steamship facilities, 
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will facilitate deliveries to Hercules customers along the 
eastern seaboard, and also will be close to the supply of 
essential raw materials used in the production of organic 
hemicals and resins. 

Research has played and will continue to play an im- 
portant role in the development of products of the Her- 
ules synthetic department. The proximity of the plant 
at Burlington to the center of Hercules technical and 
research staffs at Wilmington will make possible closer 
co-operation between plant and laboratory with the re- 
sultant more rapid development of new resin products. 
Company engineers have designed the plant. The build. 
ings to be erected on the plant site will house equipment 
for the manufacture of rosin esters, hydrogen, hydroa- 
biety! alcohol and derivatives,.and hydrogenated resins. 
Othce, laboratory, power house and shops will be pro- 
vided on the site. 


Textile Men Urge Lifting All Controls 


Permanent establishment of the textile independence of 
this country and protection of American textile workers 
against the low wages paid by the Japanese are being 
sought by a special committee authorized by the board of 
government of the American Cotton Manufacturers Associa 
tion. The 24-man board, re presenting cotton manufacturers 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama, will present the resolution to other cotton indus 
and eovernment 
Charles A 
chairman of the association's 


try organizations, members of Congress 
ofhicials. The committee will be 
Cannon of Kannapolis, N. ¢ 
board. 


appoimnie by 


Dr. W. P. Jacobs of Charlotte, president of the associa- 
tion, in announcing the resolution said that “The American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association seriously fears that the 
announced plan of .the present administration to reduce 
tariffs still further may result in stimulating imports in 
textiles from foreign countries to the extent that, after the 
post-war rehabilitation work is completed, the American 
industry may be seriously jeopardized.” The resolution said, 
In part: 

“Continuation of wartime bureaucratic controls after the 
emergency has passed can only discourage production, create 
uncertainty, dec rease employment and encourare the cn- 
trenchment of bureaucracy. It engenders fear and creates 
a situation of scarcity which are the breeding ground for 
inflation and panic. 

‘Price ceiling controls, to accomplish their intended pur- 
Pose, reflect rising Costs too slowly and then, if unsuccessful, 
will automatically discourage and retard production.” 

It said that the bureau of census ‘shows a decrease in 
cotton spindle activity from more than 11,000,000,000 
spindle hours monthly to less than. 8,000,000,000 during 
the period of price control, 1942 to date: a serious decrease 
in employment and in available textiles.” 


The Stor) ot Line by William Leggett, an authentic 
and concise history of linen, is announced by Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court Street, Dept. MJ, Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y. The author, associate technical editor of 
Rayon Textile Monthly, herein treats of linen in ancient 
spinning and weaving and the importance placed upon 
the fabric in countries of Europe and the Near East from 
carly times to the present. 
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PROMPT DELIVERIES 
to 


Emmons Reeds (pitch-band or all-metal type) 
are custom-made to your specifications, for next 
day delivery. Accuracy of air space and of dent 
thickness is within .01 inch and .001 inch respec- 
tively. Dents are super-smooth and air space 
can be up to 70% without loss of rigidity. 


CHARLOTTE ADDRESS: 
Post Office Box 2036 -:- Telephone: 3-7503 


OTHER EMMONS PRODUCTS 
STOCKED IN CHARLOTTE— 
FLAT HEDDLES + HEDDLE 
BAR STOCK * HEDDLE FRAME 
REPAIR PARTS 


Harness Company 


LAWRENCE, MASS., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Soft, lasting beauty 


MORE WEAR 
® SPEEDIER PROCESSING 


with nel Hosiery Finishes 


You can be sure of a soft, alluring finish when you use 

Laurel Hosiery Finishes. Their basic lubricating character- 
istic smooths and protects the fibers—cotton, rayon or 
combinations—seamless or full-fashioned,— increases their 
elasticity and life, prevents snags, and helps eliminate 
wrinkles. 
Developed by Laurel Technicians to meet exacting spe- 
cifications, Laurel Hosiery Finishes have pleased leading 
mills for over thirty-six years. Laurel Technicians will 
gladly recommend a Hosiery Finish to fit your job. . . one 
that will simplify your processing and speed up produc- 
tion. Send for trial order and formula today .. . available 
for immediate delivery. 


LAUREL BOUL-OFF OILS «© LAUREL DULL FINISHES «+ WATER REPELLENTS 


* SOAP + OILS «+ FINISHES - 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 
W AREHOUSES—PATERSON, N. J. « CHATTANOOGA, TENN. « CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Tenters 


Butterworth Tenters—Straight Automatic, 
Vibratory, Mercerizing, Return. All new high- 
speed types. Straight Automatic Tenter is de- 
signed for speeds up to 200 yards per minute. 
All lengths and widths in all types of Tenters. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., 


Serving the Textile Industry since 1820. 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Penna. 


Butterworth 


Textile Research Institute Meets Nov. 9 


The 16th annual meeting of the Textile Research Insti- 
tute will be held Friday, Nov. 9, in New York City at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel commencing with a business meet- 
ing for institute members at 9 a. m. The morning techni- 
cal session from 10:30 to 12:30 will be devoted to the fun- 
damental research work of the Textile Foundation at Prince. 


ton, N. 


ticipating. Reports will be given of research concerned with 


in which five T. R. I. graduate fellows are par- 


the mechanical properties of textiles and also on the oxyda- 
tive degradation of cellulose. In connection with the latter 
subject some important conclusions have been reached with 
respect to the action of soaps and other detergents on Oxy- 
dized cellulose. 

Luncheon will be served at 12:45 and will be followed by 
and address by Prof. H. D. Smyth, chairman of the depart- 
ment of physics, Princeton University, who is author of the 
official report on the development of the atomic bomb, and 
whose subject will be “Atomic Energy.” 

The afternoon session, commencing at 2:30, will be de- 
voted to a technical program conducted by the research staff 
of the institute. The papers will include the following sub- 
jects: “A Method of Correlation of Equilibrium Moisture 
Regain in Textile Fibers: Theoretical and Industrial Im- 
plications’ and “Progress Report on Radiation Drying of 
Textiles.”’ 

Non-members of the institute are welcome and are in 
vited to attend the technical sessions and luncheon. Those 
who are interested may obtain information by writing Tex- 
tile Research Institute, Inc., 10 E. 40th St.. New York 16. 
N. Y. 


tained in advance. 


Luncheon tickets will be $5.00 and should be ob- 


Beaunit Controller of Skenandoa Rayon 


Beaunit Mills, Inc., New York City, with Southern units 
located at Rockingham and Lowell, N. C., has purchased 
the entire common stock holdings of St. Regis Paper Co.., 
New York City, in Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y.., 
involving a capital gain of approximately $2,000,000. I. 
Rogosin, president of Beaunit Mills, Inc., and new president 
of Skenandoa Rayon Corp., has indicated his intention to 
use the entire output of rayon yarn produced by Skenandoa 
in the knitting mills of Beaunit. The present production of 
Skenandoa, including machinery now in process of installa- 
tion, will approximate 10,000,000 pounds annually. Beaunit 
Mills and subsidiaries own and operate nine weaving and 
knitting mills in New York, New Jersey, Indiana and North 
Carolina. The company engages in the knitting and weav- 
ing of rayon, cotton and wool fabrics. 


Reorganization of the Surplus Property Administration 
to speed the disposal of billions of dollars of surplus prop- 
erty was announced Oct. 1 by W. Stuart Symington, newly- 
appointed surplus property administrator, at the conclusion 
of the ceremony of taking the oath of office. Under the 
reorganization, the Surplus Property Administration, which 
Congress established to take over the functions of the old 
Surplus Property Board, will be decentralized among five 
assistant administrators to speed up the solution of pressing 
problems of surplus disposal. The Surplus Property Admin- 
istration has the function of supervising and regulating the 
disposal of governmental war assets under the Surplus Prop- 


erty Act of 1944. 
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Jacobs Reopens Danielson, Conn., Plant 


The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., with plants in Danielson, 
Conn., Montreal, Canada, and Charlotte, reopened its rub- 
ber plant in Danielson Oct. 8, with its former manager, 
|. E. Moe, in charge. The Danielson plant was equipped 
with complete modern machinery in 1940 and operated 
until shortly after Pearl Harbor, when the company con- 
tributed its entire stock of crude rubber, amounting to over 
100,000 pounds, to the government. Additional new equip- 
ment has been ordered to fabricate crude and synthetic rub- 
ber and Army duck for all types of loom pickers, lug straps, 
bunters, spinning cots, and more than 50 other products for 
the textile industry. 


Calco Announces New Vat Dye 


Calcosol Gray 2G Double Paste, a new anthraquinone vat 
dye for which patents have been requested, has been an 
nounced by the Calco Chemical Division of American Cyan 
amid Co. of Bound Brook, N. }. This dyestuft reportedly 
has demonstrated exceptional fastness to light, chlorine and 
water spotting and outstanding level dyeing properties. The 
new paste also possesses a high degree of dispersion, making 
it of special interest for application by the pigment method 
of package dyeing and by the pad-jig method on cotton, 
viscose-rayon and linen piece goods. It is being recom- 
mended for all types of cotton and viscose-rayon materials. 


Staley Reproduces Textile Paintings 


Recognition of the textile industry's developments in 
weaving is accorded in a series of four-color paintings 
reproduced in advertisements of A. E. Staley Mig. Co.., 
manufacturer of textile starches. The artist, J]. R. Ben- 


Displayed above are four of the paintings used in the history of weaving 
advertising series currently being sponsered by A. E. Staley Mig. Co. 


nett of Chicago, executed the original water-colors after 
extensive research had been pursued as to authenticity of 
looms, costumes and other details. The art of weaving in 
India, Egypt and other countries provide subjects for the 
paintings. A short text accompanies them. 
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As Your Civilian 


Production Curve 
Starts 


—remember that HENLEY has planned ear- 


nestly, to provide buying convenience and 
promptness of service for Textile Manufactur- 
ers in connection with their PAPER needs. 
Hence such strategic supply centers as these: 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
(Southern Paper Products Co. Division) 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 
( Headquarters Office ) 


Please Address All Inquiries 
to Our High Point Office 


HENLEY PAPER CO. 


(Formerly Parker Paper Co.) 
Distributors & Converters 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 
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leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestico STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 
KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 
213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


J. DIGBY, + BOX 244 + PHONE 159-W 


GREER, S. C. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


FOR DYEING 


A low cost synthetic organic compound of 
tive in hard water, acid, or alkaline baths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Please send sample and full information about Burkol. 


German Textile Developments 


(Continued from Page 33) that we have seen anywhere 
in that it makes on overlay or shingle effect of the cut 
staple so that if the machine is cutting four-inch staple, 
which it does cut uniformly and continuously, each four- 
inch segment overlays three inches of the previous cut. This 
stock is dropped on an apron and moved to a new type 
intersecting gill box and from the gill box into a coiler head 
and a can. The people at Denkendorf felt that this machine 
development had gone about as far as they could carry it 
and they were ready to turn it over to some machinery 
manufacturer. 


The type of roll covering used at Denkendorf was of 
interest to us, and we were advised that it was “Mipolam,”’ 
a synthetic vinyl chloride or polyvinyl chloride made by I. 
G. Farben at Troisdorf near Cologne. This roll covering 
comes in hollow tubes and in any required diameter and 
various densities. It is slightly plastic, and the hardest 
density was used on drawing, the medium density on rov- 
ing, and the softest covering on spinning. Usually the first 
roll on drawing and spinning is covered with leather over 
the Mipolam to reduce static. We went out to a roll cover- 
ing plant in the vicinity to see some rolls covered because 
of the high praise these people had for this particular type 
of material. The tubes of Mipolam are put in tanks of warm 
water and softened, and the iron roll shells are put on an 
arbor with one end held in a vise. A piece of the Mipolam 
tubing is connected to an air hose and a compressor and 
inflated. The inflated tube is then slipped on the shells and 
the arbor is removed from the vise to a smooth band saw 
and the shells cut off according to length. Each shell is then 
put in a lathe with two grinding tools, and one cut is taken 
to cut the roll covering flush with the edge of the shell. 
The shell is next put in a precision grinding machine and 
one cut is takerr to give a true diameter on the roll. The roll 
itself turns very slowly and the grinding wheel at high 
speed in order that the synthetic covering will not heat up 
and plasticize. These rolls are finished to 0.01 to 0.03 mm. 
true diameter. We were advised that this roll covering costs 
about 50 per cent more than leather but lasts ten times as 
long. One roll covering would last about four years or 
16,000 operating hours. It can be buffed down to about 
three mm. thickness. We also observed belts on the roving 
frames made of polyvinyl alcohol. These belts are spliced 
by warming the ends of the belt in hot water and then 
putting them under a clamp and leaving for two or three 
hours. We were told that these belts had much better grip- 
ping power than leather and that they had never had any 
trouble with them. 


We saw no overhead cleaning either in this plant or any 
other mills that we visited in Germany. 

The German textile industry uses nothing but filling wind 
On spinning frames and the majority have an automatic 
variable-speed motor. The plant at Denkendorf had water- 
cooled spinning frame motors with the circulating water 
going through a cooling tank in the yard. 

The testing laboratory was of interest to the writer, and 
I will try and describe it to you. Germany uses nothing but 
single fiber tests, as far as we could tell, against our fiber 
bundle testing. The first system, adopted in January, 1937, 
and called System DIN (Deutsch Industrie Norm), called 


for five meters of fiber to be tested in three groups and each 
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group cut to 25 mm. lengths. For cotton they used ten 


meters of fiber and three groups. For filament rayon, five 
meters and three groups, and for bast fiber, ten meters and 
three groups. The Lehr Spinneri uses the above method 
but uses two operators and therefore has six groups. This 
gives better control. In October. 1940. a slightly modified 
method was recommended by Fa-Chem-Fa, which is the 
technical group for the manufacturers of chemical fibers. 
This method called for ten groups of 50 fibers each and was 
the one largely used by industry. In all testing, both wet 
and dry tests are made on yarn, fiber and fabric. By dry 
tests we mean a conditioned test. On fibers the final results 
of the break in grams is multiplied by the number metric 
of the fiber and the Reisskilometer is obtained. The same 
thing is done when testing yarns, and the break times the 
number metric gives the Reisskilometer so that a percentage 
yield of strength in the yarn in the fiber can be calculated. 
We were advised that 55 per cent was a good average 
strength yield on their rayon yarns. No skein tests were 
used on yarns in Germany as far as we could tell. Card 
sliver was broken on a single strand machine with special 
bakelite jaws to determine the adhesion qualities of the 
finish on the fiber. This plant worked very closely with the 
rayon manufacturers to get the best possible finish on all 
staple fiber. They also had a single fiber abrasion mia- 
chine, which was developed by Von Ostermann at Salach. 

Another interesting machine was the Frenzy! Hahn ma- 
chine for testing the number of breaks at a specific elonga- 
tion. This machine had a variable speed ranging from five 
to 40 meters per minute and a variation in elongation from 
0 to 40 per cent. For example, if a single yarn broke at 
200 grams and 12 per cent elongation, you could take a 
bobbin of the yarn to the Frenzy! Hahn machine and run it 
at two per cent elongation, four, six, eight, ten per cent, 
etc., and record automatically the number of breaks at each 
elongation. All testing machines had a variable speed con- 
trol, and after a few preliminary breaks the speed control 
was adjusted in order to obtain a break in approximately 20 
seconds. If my memory serves me right, I think we ob- 
tained 92 photomicrographs, both cross section and longi- 
tudinal views together with complete tests on these fibers. 

Sufficient tests were run on each fiber in this instructional 
spinning plant and norms for standards were established 
for the German textile industry. With accurate information 
on fiber strength, good processing, and careful control, they 
knew what strength yield should be reasonably expected 
from any type fiber and also how many minutes would be 
required in the mill to produce a kilogram of any given size 
yarn. If the mills did not come up to a reasonable standard 
as set by this organization, they were instructed how to 
make the corrections and if results were not forthcoming, 
the supply of staple fiber to the mill was stopped. 

We feel that a plant so beautifully designed, so well 
equipped, and so well stafted should be utilized for the 
good of our textile industry, and as soon as the translated 
reports of this institution are ready, we hope and believe 
that you will agree with us. 


Lombard Machine Works, Inc., textile machinery pro- 
ducers, has taken 20,000 square feet of space in the old 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. group of buildings in 
Providence, R. 1., where it will move its manufacturing 
operations from Worcester, Mass. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Teoweling — Drapery and Upholstery 


Fine Cottons — Rayon 
BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
Merchandising 
Domestic Export 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling en Atgents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Dixon's Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Sad- 
dle with New Oliling De- 
vice three Saddles in one, 
also Dixon's Patent Round 
Head Stirrup. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. I. 
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Cotton boods Market 


Cotton textile manufacturers have been authorized by 
the War Production Board to return to the weaving of 
standard constructions in a wide range of broad woven 
fabrics. Through amendment of Order L-99, which con- 
trols cotton textile production, WPB has discontinued 
the specifications for many materials that formerly had 
to be made on a reduced thread count basis in the interest 
of greater yardage production. 

Thread count specifications formerly applicable to 
Class C sheetings, drills, twills, jeans, sateens and gabar- 
dines have been removed and manufacturers may now 
resume standard type constructions for these materials. 
Construction limitations have also been withdrawn from 
window. shade cloths, pajama checks and tobacco and 
cheesecloths. Restrictions on the construction of poplins 
have been changed from specific thread counts to a 
range 

In announcing the elimination of many of the con- 
struction specifications, WPB explained that not all of 
the sub-count fabrics, which had been required as a war- 
time conservation measure, had proved as satisfactory as 
the standard constructions from the standpoint of ser- 
viceability and durability. Due to the relatively short 
supply of osnaburgs and Class A and Class B sheetings, 
the current sub-count requirements for these materials, 
which are widely used for bagging purposes, are being 
retained for the present. Sub-count constructions for 
these particular fabrics have been reasonably satisfactory 
for all their major uses, WPB said. 

In addition to revising construction requirements and 
regrouping certain of the fabrics under production as a 
means of allowing mills greater flexibility, the new 
amendment of L-99 removes all restrictions on the opera- 
tion of new looms. Such looms may now be utilized in 
any manner desired by the industry. Previously, new 
looms could be operated only as authorized by WPB. 
Another important aspect of the amendment ts that it 
will permit increased production of bed ticking. Al- 
though many looms in bed ticking plants were released 
from tent twill work Aug. 18, 1945,-when Direction 2 


and Schedule B to L-99 were revoked. those looms that. 


had been producing tent twill on July 22, 1944, the 
loom freeze date,” could not revert.to bed ticking pro- 
duction in spite of the revocation of Direction 2 and 
Schedule B. Looms thus affected are now free to pro- 
duce bed ticking. 

W PB officials stated that, even though the present re- 
vision of L-99 allows producers considerably more lati- 
tude, preference ratings are still applicable to cotton 
fabrics under continuing WPB orders. 


STEVENS & C0., Inc. 


— fabrics for diversified uses 


BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Practically all combed yarn counts are reported sold up 
through the end of the fourth quarter, but yarn sources 
say they see a faint glimmer that the government may 
relax its freeze on many counts during the next six or 
eight weeks. Carded counts are reported not quite as 
tight as formerly, but production in Southern mills is 
said to be down approximately 50 per cent compared 
with the war production output. 

In the belief of sale cotton yarn distributors in Phila- 
delphia, complaints of present scarcity of yarn have, in 


many statistical 


instances gone substantially beyond 
As to carded counts, it 1s 
claimed by distributors that the available supply of or- 
dinary quality yarn in the counts usually wanted undoubt- 
edly has enlarged to such a degree that veteran suppliers 
look for a changeover to a buyers’ market, probably early 


in 1946. 


proof of such a condition 


Most of the complaint of insufficient supply has had 
to do with combed yarn. A number of important civilian 
lines are involved. In some of these. spun rayon ts used 
along with cotton. Spun rayon also-is in short supply. 
This leads to efforts to offset spun rayon shortage by get 
ting more combed cotton yarn. In other civilian lines, 
consumers never used anything but combed yarn and 
they report insufhicient supply. 

Yarn distributors are trying to handle all these com- 
plaints as best they can, it is claimed. The point is made, 
however, that very few cases have come to arbitration, 
and in the long run, customers take in the yarn and pay 
for it regularly. 

There ts a current widespread observation that the pro 
duction of cotton yarn is from half to two-thirds of what 
had been normal output. 

Cotton spindles active during September numbered 
21,911,746 compared with 22,170,180 during August this 
year, and 22,279,910 during September of 1944. Accord- 
ing to Census Bureau reports, active cotton spindles last 
month included: in cotton-growing states, 17,112,820 
compared with 17,365,962 for August this year, and 17,- 

73,280 for September last year; and in the New Eng. 
land states, 4,285,862 compared with 4,282,094 and 4,- 
563.206. 

Cotton consumption during September included 701,- 
000 bales of lint. compared with 739,811 during August 
of this year and 789,623 during September of 1944. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS ; 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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BEST 


in the Long Run 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers cost you 
less because they give you better service. 
They’re durable, uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen patented Bevel Edge to insure 
smooth even yarn. They reach you in per- 
fect condition with full count assured be- 
cause they come to you in sealed metal con- 
tainers. Samples on request—write direct 


or to your nearest representative. 


Send your exact re. 
quirements for samples 
which you can use and 
prove in your own mill. 
Write direct, or to the 
nearest representative. 


Sealed metal containers 
guarantee that your U. 
S. Travelers will be 
full-count, factory-per- 
fect. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


US. 


RING TRAVELER 
CO. 


Providence, R. |. Greenville, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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TEXTILE M/LL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


N MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NORATH-CAROLINA 


DENIS 


For Quick Results Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


REPELLENT 


jor 


COTTONS 
RAYONS 
WOOLENS 


Drax treated fabrics are 
water repellent. They 
also resist spotting, 
staining and perspira- 
tion. The Drax process 
does not affect the 
appearance, texture or 
porosity of the fabric. 
Drax is a one bath 
water repellent and is 
applied on the quetch, 
padder, jig or beck. 
Efficient -- Economical -- 
Durable. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CUMS CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS * SOFTENERS * SOLUBLE OILS * FINISHES 


| Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Please send sample and Drax booklet | 

| Name 
Company 
Address 
| 

City State 


Spun Rayon Dyeing and Tub-Fast Blends 


(Continued from Page 34) according to recommen- 
dations of the enzyme makers. (See Traymers notes on 
desizing enzymes for use on spun rayon and blended 
goods in TEXTILE BULLETIN for July 15, 1944, and Aug. 
1, 1944). For a 150-gallon mix use ten to 60 pounds of 
enzyme (amount used according to strength of enzyme) 
and six pounds of wetting agent (non-toxic to enzyme). 
The goods are padded.at 120 to 145° F., batched one to 
two hours and then are ready for feeding onto contin- 
uous open width boil-off unit or boiled off on the jig. 
The open width boil-off processing will be discussed in 
this article. The older types of continuous open width 
boil-off units are usually composed of two to four boxes 
holding from 2,000 to 6,000 gallons tn first box to lesser 
amounts in the second and succeeding washing and cool- 
ing-off boxes with the usual ]-boxes or bins for goods. 

In recent years there has been considerable develop- 
ment on open width continous boil-off units that have 
proven quite successful in preparing spun rayon for vat 
dyeing. Dyeing plants are now able to secure a new 
open width boil-off unit that is very flexible and 
useful for preparing spun rayons and blends ‘either for 
vat dyeing or other difficult processing goods requiring 
well prepared goods free of wrinkles, chafe and break 
marks as well as excessive stretching that occurs on the 
older type of open width continuous boil-off- units. 

For a 3,000-gallon boil-off bath used for the first 
charge prepare. ten pounds of low titer soap, ten pounds 
of Nacconal, two pounds of meta hexa phosphate «and 
five pounds of tetra sodium pyrophosphate. Feeding on 
liquor, use this charge dissolved in 200 gallons. It 1s 
fed on according to the type of goods being boiled off. 

The goods impregnated with desizing enzyme enter 
the first boil-off at a temperature of 190 to 210° F., mov- 
ing in open width At a speed of 25 to 50 yards per 
minute. As the goods leave the first box it passes 
through |-boxes for cooling off before entering into suc- 
ceeding machines for hot washing and gradual cool- 
ing. The thoroughly rinsed and cooled goods are fed 
over a reel into open boxes from which it is fed into a 
loop dryer and then framed, ready for dyeing on the 
continuous machine. 

Now, a word about dyeing on continuous vat dyeing 
range. A vat blue (heavy copen shade) was run on bas- 
ket weave spun rayon goods. The vat blue feed liquor 
was prepared and reduced at 130° F. in the feed tank. 
Ingredients consisted of Ponsol Blue BFS Paste, at 
seven ounces per gallon; liquid caustic soda, at 2.5 
ounces per gallon; hydrosulfite powder, at 1.15 ounces 
per gallon; penetrant (resistant to alkaline hydro bath), 
at 0.35 ounces per gallon; and vegetable gum, at 0.05 
ounce per gallon. 

The continuous range consisted of main pad box with 
20-gallon capacity, which was charged with eight gallons 
of ‘spring liquor’ and the same caustic hydrosulfite and 
wetting agent content as used on the reduction vat tank. 
A second small pad box held eight gallons, which in- 
cluded 1.6 ounces soda ash solution per gallon at 110° 
F. The booster box capacity was 175 gallons and was 
kept at 140° F., this bath containing 1.4 ounces of soda 
ash per gallon and 0.35 ounces hydrosulfite per gallon. 
The feed liquor for the booster box was double the con- 
centrations of the booster box solution. The remaining 
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units of range consisted of nine washings (oxidizing), 
soaping-off and hot washing-off boxes. 

The prepared spun rayon goods, running at 80 yards 
per minute, were fed under immersion roll through pad- 
der at 120° F., using 5,000 pound pressure, run over 
top roll and then into a second pad box (charged with 
one gallon of reduced pad liquor at start) at 140° F. On 
leaving the booster box the goods entered two cold 
water boxes for rinsing, then into the third box at 120 
F., containing 0.2 ounce sodium perborate per gallon, 
to hasten full oxidation before entering three boiling 
soaping-off boxes prepared with 0.25 ounce Igepon T 


Gel per gallon, 0.05 ounce tetra sodium pyrophosphate 


per gallon, ahd 0.05 ounce meta hexa phosphate per 
gallon. 

These soaping-oft baths were fed with liquor made up 
five times the concentration of the charge on boxes. After 
passing through the boiling soaping-off boxes the goods 
were given a hot washing at 180, 160 and 140° F. on 
three boxes and then run through a final box under cold 
spray before being dried on the cans, the first eight of 
which were wrapped to permit evener and more uniform 
drying throughout the fabric. 


OBITUARY 


George Z. Griffin, 56, foreman of No. 7 spinning 
room in Cannon Mills Plant No. 1, Kannapolis, N. C., died 
this month. For 25 years an employee of Cannon Mills Co., 
Mr. Griffin ts survived by his wife; two daughters and one 
son. 


Theodore Wenzel, president of Southern Resin & 
Chemical Co., Glen St. Mary, Fla., and executive of Rohm 
& Haas of Philadelphia, Pa., died recently at Jacksonville, 
Fla. He ts survived by his wife, and a son. 


Alfred J. de Greck, 62, secretary of Galey & Lord, 
Inc., New York City, died recently at Fort Ticonderoga, 
N. Y. He is survived by his wife and a son. Mr. de Greck 
was widely known in the textile industry. 


Raymond C. R. Noren, 46, one of the partners in 
the Horton-Noyes Co., advertising agency of Boston, Mass.., 
died recently. He is survived by his mother, his wife and a 
daughter. 


M/Set. Walter W. Lane, 28, of the Second Armor- 
ed Division, United States Army, died Sept. 24 at Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., after a long illness con- 
tracted while serving in Europe. Before he entered the ser- 
vice Sergeant Lane was in charge of the Philadelphia office 
of Warwick Chemical Co. He is survived by his wife. 


John Adrian, 51, special representative of Sylvania 
industrial Corp., died Oct. 8 in Stamford, Conn. During 
the war he served for two years with the chemicals bureau 
of the War Production Board in Washington. . He is sur- 
vived by his wife; two sons and a daughter. 
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Taking the brakes 
off 
PRODUCTION 


Worn rings are literally a drag on your 
spinning and twisting machinery. End 
this slow-down with new DIAMOND FINISH rings, and 
watch the tangible gain in pounds per shift. Our superbly 


polished DIAMOND FINISH assures smooth starting, 
long life. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘4552 


SPINNING REInG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and wister Rings since 1873 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manujacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequenily in urgent need of injormation, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton. Mass... and Chariotte. N. C 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Are... S.W., Ga.. F. H. Webb, Dist. Mer Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 623 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ge.. Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown. 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 6563), Charlotte. N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain. Tenn... Phone Chattanooga 
§-2635;: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ge.. Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans. La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 5. 3nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC., 68 William St.. New York 5. N. YY. Sow 
Repr.: J. W. Baldwin, 124 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Phone 3-2252 


ALLEN C®O., 440 River Road, New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mill, Ss. C 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP... P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.; 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, 
N. C.; Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga.; Room 399, Jahncke 
Bidg.. 816 Howard Ave... New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg.. Dalles, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg.. Houston, Tex 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 
City Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C.. Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 8. 23nd St.. Birmingham. Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. N. ©.; OC. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga.; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St.. Mobile. Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Piants, Charlotte, N 
C.. and Atlanta, Ga 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO.. Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 8S. Tryon 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York Oity. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff. Chariotte. N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div... Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office. 33 Norwood Place, Greenville. 8. C. J. V. Ashley. Sou. Dist. 
Mer 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon Charlotte, N. C.. Mgr... Walter T. Bunce. Phone 232-4073: Technical 
Service men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St.. Salisbury. N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C.;: John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, 8. C.. Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala... Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St... Charlotte, N. CO. 


ASUWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville. C.; 215 Central Ave.. S.W.. Atianta, Ge.: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co.. Dellas. Tex 


ATWOOD MACHINE Ct).. Stonington Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Salis, Johnston 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N.C 


RAUNSON CO... THE, 1901 S Mershal!l St.. Winston-Salem N C.: 8686 Drew- 
ery St Aliante. Gea. 


BANCKOPT BELTING (€0.. Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou Distributor, 
Caroline Supply Co... Greenville. 8. C 


BARBER-COLMAN CO... Rockford, Sou. Office 31 W. McBee Ave.. Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPF., 8S. Charieston. W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanemid & Chemical Corp.: F. H. Roses & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 8. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP.. Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Repse.: J. D. Quern and D. B. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road. Chariotte, N. C. 


REST & CO., INC... EDWARD Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga.. Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett. William 
J. Moore, 15 Auguste St.. Greenville. S. C.. Phone 150 


BOND CO... CHAS., Arch St... Philadeiphie. Pa Sou. Rep Harold C 
Smith. Greenville. S. 


fORNE. SCRYMSER CO... Works and Offices. 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth. N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Mo-vehead St Charlotte. N.C. Sou. Mer Russell C. 
Young; Repr John Ferguson, LaGrange. Ga 


BROWN CO., THE DAV1t), Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.; Gastonia. N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford 


BURKAKT-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO... Chattanooga. Tenn Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nasiville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier. A. S. Burkart. W. 
A. Bentel. W. J. Kelly. Jr.. George S. McCarty. A J Kelly D WH. Gunther. 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemica) Co.. Chattanooga Tenn H V Wells, care 
of Burkert-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. Tenn Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville. Tenn.: James A. Brittain. 3526 Cliff 
Roed Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn. 
Chicago, Ull.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. 
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BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO... BH. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER ©O., Gastonia. N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas, Tex. Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Lid., Leicester, England 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Chariotte, N. C. Peter 8 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte, N. O. Sales 
Reps.: J. BE. Beattie, P. O. Box 82. Greenville, 8S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts... New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte. N. C 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte. N. C.; Grady Gilbert. Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; 
Clinton Sales Co.. Inc.. Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg. 8. 
C.. and 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.. Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132. LaGrange, Ge. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Oo.. Char- 
lotte. N. O.: Consolidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville. S. C.; Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta. Ga.: Textile Products Distributing Co.. Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. © 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona, N.C 
COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Oa. 
COLUMBIA SUPFLY CO., Columbia, 8. C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Megr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. CO 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville. S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex.. O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING THAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843. Greenville. S C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlante, 
Ga.: H. Reid Lockman. P. O. Box 615, Spartenburg. 8. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846. Greenville. S. C.: Kenneth Karns. P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Thomas W. Meighah. 1364 Middlesex Ave.. N.E.. Atianta, Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 
525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N.C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville Belting Co.. Greenville. 8S. C.;: Textile Mill Supply Co., Chariotte, 
N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham. Ala.: Industrial Supply. Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex 


DENISON MFG. CO... THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville, S. C. Rep.: John 
Cc. Turner, 107 16th St.. N.W.. P. O. Box $16, 1, Ga., Phene Walnut 
2735 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. “Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. 8S. C.. 
Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St... 8.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. 1.. Electrochemicals Dept... Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.;: Charlotte Office. 414 8S. Church St.. LeRoy EKennette., 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold. 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta. Ga., Technical Service Man; O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville. 8. C.. Tech. Rep 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. O. 


EMMONS LUOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Piant, 1168's W. 
Fourth St.. Charlotte. N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mer. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643. Atlanta. Ga.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1. 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO.. 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Chariotte, N. C.. and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville. 8. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain. Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock. 911 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn 


FOSTER MACHINE CO)... Westfmeia, Mass. Suu. UMces, ovy Jonnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte. N. C 


FOXBORO CO., THE. 82 Neponset Ave., Foxboro. Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. W 
Barron, The Foxboro Co.. 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.: 8S. C. Alexan- 
der. The Foxboro Co.. 2012 E. 7th St.. Charlotte, N. C.: G. E. Clark. The Fox- 
boro Co.. 201 Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md.: E. L. Stark. The Foxboro Co.., 
1710 N. Akard St.. Dallas |. Tex.: L. W. Parten, The Foxboro Co., 608 Fannin 
St.. Houston 2, Tex.: W. A. Rock, The Foxboro Co., P. O. Box 1956, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; David Warriner, The Foxboro Co., 7920 Zimple St., New Orleans 
18. La. 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn 


GASTONIA BRUSH C©CO., Gastonia, N. C 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17. Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingham, 
Ala.: 110 Milby St.. Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-523 C. & S&S. National Bank Bidg.. Atianta. Ga 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnsten Bidg.. Chariotte. N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: H..G. Thompson, 21 Sylvan Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Guy 
H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox 
Road, Atlanta, Ga.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr.. Law and Commerce Bidg.. Blue- 
feild, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Chariotte, N. C. Combustion Engineer, E. H. 
Chapman, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF OORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S&S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps Belton C. Piowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
156 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523. 
Greenville, 8. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS. Franklin Ave... Ext.. Gastonia, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4. Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahistrand, 
5. E. Dist. Mgr.. P. O. Box 4028. Atlanta, Ga.: W. F. McAnulty. 1240 Romany 
Road, OCOharlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell. P. O. Box 4028, 
Atianta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr.. Route 2. Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
8. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St.. Charleston, 8S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., $01 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Arkansas Mil) Supply Co.. Inc... Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts... Pine Bilufl, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc.. Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St.. Mobile, Ala.: Henry A 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St.. Paducah, Ky.; Soutnern Supply Co., E 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark., Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe. La.: Battey Machinery Co 100-120 WN 
Second Ave.. Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkiey Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fia.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St.. Atianta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co.. Broad at Fourth St... Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 17235 First Ave... Birmingham. Ala.: Lewis Supply Co., 477 8. Main 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678 Geo A 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 5. C 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
ja. A. M. Wright. Greenville. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.. Spartanburg, 8 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


4H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Seu. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. Atianta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charioctte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey. Mgr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives 


HENLEY PAPER CO. ‘(formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.;: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C.,. Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C 


HERSEY, HENKY H., 44 Norwood Piace, Greenville. S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttie Co 


HOUGHTON & F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadeiphia 33, Pa. Siu 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Saies Mgr., Sou. Viv., 1301 W. Morehead 5... 
Charlotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks. 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville. 8. C.. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg.. 7 St. Paul Bt... 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398. Glen 
Alien, Va. Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E.. Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta. Ge.. Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. ¢ fel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 3024, Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler. 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
Ww. C. McMann. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charilotie. N. C.. Tel. 3-23916; H. J 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatrr, Ga.. Tel. Dearborn 4564 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875. Boston, Mass 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. BE. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692. Charlotte, N. C 


HOWARD GROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 444 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Meichor. Sou. Agent; 
J. Pleyd hiids, 219 223 S. Linwood St.. Gastonia, N. C., Cari M. Moore, 
Agent: Suuthwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Inc.. 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin. Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S Tryon St.. Char- 
lotte 3. N. C., G. A. White 


INDUSTRIAL BAYON CORP... Cleveland. O. Sou. Reps... J. H Mason, FP. 
Box 897. Greensboro, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg Greenville. 
s. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE Danielson. Conn., and Chariotte. N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.; Sou. Saies Mgr... 5. B 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta. Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary. The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp.. Box 3096, 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Anderson. 8. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville. 8. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co.. Greenville. S. C.; Southern Beiting Co. Atlanta The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647. Newton, N.C 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia. N. C 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CuU., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450. Chariotte. N. C 
P. O. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes 
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JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 EB. Somerset St.. Philadelphia 34. 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: BE. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, 8. C. W. O. Slimback, Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Tex 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville. 5. C.; Claude B. Lier, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, & 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps Cc. C. Switeer, Greenville. S. C.; Lake J 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace. Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., 246 Airline Ave.. Gastonia, N. C 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St... Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T 
J. Digby. Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP... New Bedford. Mass Frank Burke. Phone 3-4287 
Charlotte. N. C J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M. Greenville. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, &. C 


LAWRENCE LEATHER ©O., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hersey. Selling 
Agent. 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass 


MAGUIRE &2 CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO... Cleveland. O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC... THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York Olty 
Southeaster!: Dist. Saies Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Fred O 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer Reps R. ©. Staples. Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges 


MEADOWS MFG. CO... P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, & Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C 


MILL DEVICES ©0O., Gastonia, R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
Dallas, Tex.. Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence. R. 1.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y¥Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason. 
617 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte 1. N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers. Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.;: M. N. Dannenbaum Co.. 2421 S. Wayside Drive. 
Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18, La. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allred Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer... 20! W. First St.. 
Chariotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mer 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn. 
Geo. A. Artope. 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, Jeflerson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. 1. White, American Savings Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: W.H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A. Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 606 
Masonic Temple Bidg.. New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St... Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Werehouse, 13! W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt. Union Mills, N. O.: H. B. Askew. 
P. ©. Box 221, Grifin. Ga. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave... New York 16. N. ¥ 
Sou. Reprs.: Seth A. Meek, P. O. Box 364, Newberry, S. C.. Tel. 216: Raymond 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave.. Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 6432-W 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26. Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall) St.. 5.W., Atianta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8 
C., Atianta, Ga., Greenville, 5S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, 5. C 


NORLANDER-YUUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OI & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 
Klumph, Cliff C. Mvers, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Clif? Smith, P. O 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices. 
1507 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300. Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse. Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482. Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville. 8S. C.. Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.: Dillon Supply Co.., 
Church St.. Durham. N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St... Rocky Mount, 
N. C.: Dillon Supply Co E. Mulberry St... Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply 1221-1225 Market St.. Chattanooga 1- Tenn 


PAKKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg. and Charlotte. N. At- 
lanta Bona A.\en Bidg 


PFACH th. Gastonia. N C. D W. Peach 


PLASE & CO., 119'y E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C 
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and ECONOMY 
CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER ,AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 


CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Terrell Machine (0., 


Charlotte, 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Ine. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
w TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
METHODS 


10 High Street Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, 5. C. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PATENTED 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes 
clean, last longer. Ply lays in opposite 
direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


Fully Covered by Patent No. 2,234,779 and Manufactured Exclusively by 


E. F. ROSE & COMPANY - Maiden, N. C. 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD.., 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear 


INC., 420 Lexington Ave... New York City: 
Sou. Sales Mgr... 805 Bona Allen Atlanta. 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S&S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points 


Cedar 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Welfare Pians Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn 
merical Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


QUAKER CHEMICAL 


(Group Accident and Health and 
Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 


PRODUCTS CORP., Conshohocken, Pa ’rocess Eng! 


neers: W. F. Hargrove. 3720 Keowee Ave Apt. L. Sequoyah Village. Knoxville, 
Tenn Tel Knoxville 2 3574 N J Miller 2301 Overhill R red Chariotte 4. 
N. ©... Tel. Charlotte 3-5351: Dudley B. Setzler. 410 E. lith Si Rome. Ga 
Tel. Rome 8275: E. Niessen. V.-Pres.. Pardee Lane. Wvyncote. Monte. C: Pa.. 
Tel 1419 

RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Oa John H. Foard, Box 574. Phone 178. New 
ton, N. C 

RAILWAY SUPPLY A&A MFG. CO., THE. Main Office 335-37 W. Fifth St 
Cincinnati 1. O. Tel. Cherry 7830: Atianta Office Erwin Wortsman. 888 Ma 


rietta St Atianta 1. Ga. Tel 
Jonn \ giet P {) Box LOBR 
FP. McKinnon, 3200 Main St 


Hemiock 1677 Chariotte Office: G. C 
Chanotte 1. N. C. Tel. 4-1626 
Dalla Tex Tel. Central 6415 


Tate and 
Dallas Office. D 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Chariotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 


H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims. William W. Ray 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6, Pa Sou. Office 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W Atianta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305. C 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.;: A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687. Syiecauga. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. P. O 


Box 4305. Atlanta, Ga.: L. H 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 


Schwoebel, 615 Rosiyn 
N. Market St., Dallas, 


Road. 
Tex 


Winston-Salem. 


ROUM & HAAS CO... 222 W 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes. 
Atwood 2619 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass 
S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W 


Washington Square. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
Mgr.. 1108 Independence Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. 
1811 Meadowdale Ave... N.E.. Atianta, Ga.. Phone 


Sou 
Odell 
Chariotte., N. 


Office, Box 1045. Greenville. 
Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro 
Textile Supply Co... Dallas. 


Boston, Mass 
Gayle, Sou. Agt.: F 


Sou. Office and 
Robbins Lowe 


and Charlies 8S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts Atianta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.. 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville. 5. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt 
SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps 

John Kiinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St N.W Atianta. Ga. Reprs Vasset 
Woolley, John R. Sevydel. E. A. Scott. A. Pate Atianta, Cra W I Whisnant 
734 Wilmar WD Charlotte. N. C Northern and Export Rep Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 1064-1090 Main St.. Pawtucket. R. I. (conditioning machinery and 


Penetrants only). Southwestern Daniel 


N. Market St., Dallas, Tex 


Reprs ©. lextile Supply Co 301 


SHELL OL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20. N. ¥. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon. Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept.. 50 W. 60th St... New York 20. N. Y.; Jay Trexier, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co Inc., 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18. Md., Phone 


University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Chariotte Drive, Charlotte 


3,N. C Phone 2-0704; James Low Dist. Maer 613 S. Caivert Si Chariotte 
N.C Cc. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr Shell Oil Co Ire Spring Garden St Ex! 
Greensboro, N. C.: P. R. Phenix, Dist. Maer Shell Oil Co Lev Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, S. C.: J. C. Dist. Mer Shell Oi] Co Inc.. 700 
Blossom St.. Columbia, 8. C.: Div. Office: 400 William-Oliver Bide Atlanta 3 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta 


Ga Birmingham, Ala Chattanooga Tenn.: Houston lex Jackson, Miss 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Knoxville, Tenn Macon, Ga.; Montgomery Ala.; Nash 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La 

SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 673 W. Peachtree St Atianta, Ga 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.: Jacksonville, Fia.: Columbia. 
S. ©C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, Miss Industrial Reps.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St.. 
N.E.. Atianta, Ga.; A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland. Fla.: R. R 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.: S. M. Newsom. P. O. Box 31. 
Tifton, Ga.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta.. Raleigh, N. C.: 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hilisdale Ave., Charlotte. N. C.: J. F. Welchel. 
P. ©. Box 756 “E."" Columbia, 8. C.; P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis. 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport. Ten: Sou. Reps E S. Meserve 

134 McClean St Decatur, Ga Ga. and Ala. Rep G. H. Spencer. P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C N. CC. Rep Jack Alexander Box 1623 Ihone 
Charlotte, N. C part of N. C. and 8S. C. Rep T. E. Doane 1421 W. Sullivan 


St Kigsport Penn lent and Va. Rep J. D. Cox, V.-Pre Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville. S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn © L. (**Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8S. C 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 


Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co.. 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. 
Third National Bank Bidg 


Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist 8t.. 
511 Rhett St.. Greenville, 8. C.: South 
Greensboro. N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Columbia, 8S. C Tennessee District Office: 
Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 


Chattanooga, Nashville Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn.., 
Johnson City, Tenn 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City Sou. Branches: 212 


8. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Ear!) H. Walker. 


P. ©. Box 2399. Greensboro. N. C H. W. Causey 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. W. Fletcher. 2973 Hardman Court. Atlanta, Ga 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. 8. C 

SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps: 


A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St... 8.W., Atlante, Ga: E. G. Merritt. 549 
Peachtree Battie Ave.. Atianta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St... N E.. 
Atianta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. ©O., INC., Gaffney, 8. C 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER C©O., Chariotte. N. C 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., Char- 


lotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


612-514 W. Fourth S8t., 


STALEY MFG. CO., 
Bidg., Atianta, Ga 
Asst. Southeastern 
gomery Bidg Spartanburg. C 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303. 
Lane, Birmingham. Ala 


A. &., Decatur. Lil 
Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. 


Mgr. Sou. Reps 


Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 

; W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 8. C.: H. F 

Chariotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney. 12 Montevallo 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth. Pa.: G. R 
Mutual Towers, Teil. 8-7117, Memphis. Tenn.: M. A 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans. La.: H. C 
ley Sales Co., 65! Humphries St SW... Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Low, Fox Drive. Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. MeLernan. 209 Hubbard St.. 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch. 2814 Arcadia St.. Charlotte. N. C 


A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Hawkins, 3813 General 
Jones, care The Stan- 


Sales Reps.: 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CU., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadeiphia. Pa Gireensboro Office. Guilford Bank Bidg Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer.;: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Piant. 621 E. McBee Ave Box 1899. Greenville. 8. C.. J. J 
Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions. Davis L. Bat- 
son and Gam Zimmerman, Jr Saies and Service Atianta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496. Atlanta ia Vernon.A. Grafl, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shutties. a division of Steel Heddle Mfg Co. 621 E. McBee Ave... Green- 
ville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufman. Jr Mer.: Louis P. Batson. Director of Sales 
STEIN, NHALL & CO., INC... 285 Madison Ave New York City Sou. Office. 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. Ira L. Griffin. Mer... W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes. 1257 Durand Dr., N_E.. Atlanta, Ge 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St Fall River, Mass. D. J 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C D. C. Anderson, Sou 


Repr.. P. ©. Box 629. Cedartown, Oa 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N.C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. ¥ 

Box 1722, Gea Bulk Plants 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bowart 
Sta Baltimore, Md.: W. H. Boebe!l 

N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L 
W. Meador, Charlotte. N. C.: J. 8 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8 C.: L. C 
Atianta. Ga.;: J. G. Myers. 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point. Ge 


Dist. Offices. Box 801. Norfolk. Va... and 
and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Norfolk. Va.: D. I Kevs, Brooklyn 
Roanoke. Va.: F. M Edwards. Goldsboro. 
Greensboro, N.C: B. D. Heath and 
Leonard, Greenville. 8. C.: F. G 
Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser. Jr 
Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 


Scott 


TEATILE SPECIALTY CO... Box 1297. Phone 2-2238. Greensboro. N. C. L. © 
Atkisson, Greensboro. N. C.: F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd.. Charlotte. N 
Cc John C. J P. ©. Box 916. Atlanta 1. Ga for Georgia and Alabama 
Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I for New England 
and Canada 


urnet 


TEAWOOD MFG. & BALES CO... Greenville. C 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S 
Charlotte 2-3063 


CoO., 17 Battery 
Bivd., Charlotte. 3. N. C.: 


New York. N. Y. 
Siocum, Dist. Mgr.., 


Place. 
K. M 


U S&S BOBBIN &2 SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville. 8 
©C.; Johnson City, Tenn Sou Reps E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816. Greenville, 8S. C.;: D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper. Johnson City. Tenn 

!. S&S. RING TRAVELER C©CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
Willlam W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga: Torrence L. Maynard. P. O. Box 


456. Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 8&3. Concord. N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence. R. I Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Agts Il. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt.. I. E. Wynne 

VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood. 62 
S. Main St... Winston-Salem. N. C 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St.. Greenville. S. C Robt. W. Bailey. Sou. Sales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I.. with Sou Office and Stock 


Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave P. © Box 842. Gastonia. N. C Also W. L 
Hudson, Box 1313. Columbus. Ga 

WAK INDUSTRIES. Charlotte. N C 

WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philedelphia. Pa Sou. Rep.: RT. Osteen, Sou 


Mgr.. 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. A. ("*Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.;: D. B. Dorman. 


Box 66, Station C. Atlanta. Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick. R. I 
Hil, Sou. Reps M. M. McCann 
Papini, 806 Milis Ave.. Greenville, S. C.: 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO... Commercial 


Sou 
Box 825. 
W. E. H 


Branch Factory at Rock 
Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Searcy, ITI, Box 123. Grif- 


Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 


public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex.; 215 Union Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 
WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jeflerson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 


Greenville, 8. C 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10. Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman, 
Bona Allen ‘Bldg.. Atlanta. Ga R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 
N. J. 

WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245. Charlotte. N. C 
Phone 3-983! 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville,. Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bidg.. 


Charlotte. N. C.. W 
Atianta, Ga. Sou 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING C©CO., Whitinsville. Mass 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps: C. R. Bruning. 302 N 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell. R. No. 15, Knoxville. Tenn. 


H. Porcher and R. I 
Reps.: 


Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg.. 
M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
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TEXTILE FINISHES 


oe for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 
on : TEXTILE OILS - HEAVY CHEMICALS 
mass | Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
sea Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 
D 
San 
( PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 
ns All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns | 
J 
La t- 
en- Don't forget that new rings 
must be broken in before 
nce, your Travelers will last as 
ee | ; long as before. Start them 
J a with STERLING. 
ou 
Johnson Company D. QUILLEN 
& D. C. ANDERSON 
4 4 Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 
rer, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
DDT JTERLING RING TRAVELER C | 
C Licensed manufacturers and suppliers of 5% DDT . 
mone MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 
| 
gr., 
an, | COOLING —. VENTILATING Developed to meet military needs— 
Now available to the Textile Industry 


HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


oe ENGINEERING AND SERVICE Su pe r-Ch rome 


~ Plating 
* COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. HARD cIOMIUM PLATING 


PHONE 7719 - - - - - = = CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


oo FOR FLYERS, TWISTER ROLLERS 
| SPINNING and TWISTER RINGS, Etc. 


Prevents rust and corrosion; 


ook] 
rif- | E. SIRBRINE &. j reduces friction and thus 


Re - insure ch longer wea 

GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA | 
oll, 
| Also Cadmium and Zinc Plating 
ra. Full Details on Request Without Any Obligation. Write Today 

ESTABLISHED 190209 

te. 
lee, TEXTILE MILLS - RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS - DYE HOUSES 


219 Prior St., S. W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 


N W WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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STEAM*UTILIZATION STEAM POWER PLANTS 
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THE REFLECTOR IS THE BACKBONE 
OF ANY LIGHTING SYSTEM... 


Put Competition in the Dark with 


Skiltecl lL 
W ith competition coming back and factors of 
lower cost or higher quality entering your sell- 


ing plans once more — make Skilled Lighting 
your all-powerful ally! 


The need is almost invariably for more than 
just “a lot of light”. It calls for all-over, shadow- 
free, directed illumination assured by Wheeler 
Reflectors — maximum illumination from stand- 
ard lamps! The comprehensive Wheeler line of 
reflectors for fluorescent or incandescent instal- 
lations is built for long, efficient service — high- 
grade heavy duty materials with heavy Vitreous 
enameling. Sixty-four years of specialized light 
engineering backs the performance of every unit. 

Learn how you can lift your quality and 
lighten your cost load with Skilled Lighting. 
Write for Catalogs today. Wheeler Reflector 
Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Representatives in principal cities. 


All-Steel 
Open-End Fluorescent Unit 


Available for two or three 40-watt. or 
two 100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Can be 
mounted from chain or conduit, individ- 
ually or in continuous runs. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


REFLECTORS 


Made by Specialists in Lighting Equipment Since 1881 


ver 200 Mills 


Have Installed the 


PIERCE BOBBIN LOCK MOTION 


ON THOUSANDS OF LOOMS 
DURING THE PAST SIX MONTHS 


PATENT PENDING 


Reducing your filling breaks on transfer 
of Bobbins means: 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 
BETTER QUALITY 


FOR PROOF try a section of looms with 
Pierce Bobbin Lock Motion and record 
your stoppage. It is simple, easy to install, 


soon pays for itself in time and labor saved. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
2516 Wilkinson Boulevard Telephone 4-5633 


Sole Manufacturers 
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‘Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital | 


LABOR STRIKES AND TAX REVISION pose the fundamental, basic 
problems gripping the Administration and Congress, one threatening the 
reconversion program and posing the weightiest domestic problem since 
the war's end that has faced Mr. Truman, the other deemed essential to 
reconversion success. The Administration is wrestling with rebelli- 
ous, recalcitrant unions, determined not to take cuts in take-home 
wages due to shortened work-weeks, and just about ready to throw up 
its hands and ask Congress to enact strong or "drastic" legislation 
that will nail down union contractural and financial responsibility, 
establish the sanctity of a wage contract, and put a check on hot- 
headed "outlaw" action of local unions in tieing up industries. 

The patience of Congress is running out; protesting letters 
are piling high on Congressional desks. Congress is determined there 
shall be a tax cut, approximating from $5.5 to $6.5 billion in the 
prospective 1946 tax intake. The House would relieve about 12,000,000 
persons from all income taxes; the Senate seems determined on a mini- 
mum income tax payment for everybody--called an annual tax. Treasury 
proposals for reduction are being rolled in the dust. 

The net outcome will probably be this: Financial responsibil- 
ity for the unions will probably be established through (a) legisla- 
tion that requires annual financial accountings and makes them subject 
to Federal corporate income taxes, and (b) enactment of an industrial 
relations statute, upon which committee hearings are scheduled for 


P early November, closely akin to the pending Ball-Burton-Hatch bill. 


Individual income levies will be reduced from four to five 
percentage points, or from 12 to 18 per cent, but with the normal tax 
retained at one, two or three per cent; corporate excess profits taxes 


| Will probably be reduced to 50 per cent this year, and eliminated next 


year. 

A genuine scare has been thrown into the Administration by 
mounting labor disorders and its failure to deal with a strong hand 
With outbreaks and disorders has brought a severe blow to Mr. Truman's 
prestige. Four weeks ago he was riding a high tide of popularity, 
With most cordial relations with Congress. Today, caustic criticism 
is heard, his influence and prestige with Congress is falling, and 
rasping criticism is coming from the general public. 

Strikes and threats of strikes are too menacing, Cabinet mem- 
bers have become convinced, to wait until the National Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference, three weeks away, for a solution. The turbulent 
industrial scene convinces them that either drastic, affirmative 


faction must be taken without delay, or the whole reconversion program 


is going to be thrown into a tail spin. (Over) 
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Repeal of the Smith-Connally Act will probably come before the 
House within ten days as a drastic move aimed at halting the epidemic 
of strikes sweeping through the highly unionized industrial East and 
Mid-West. Prompt action for repeal has been asked by NLRB, wrestling 
under the impact of 600 petitions for strike votes. 

ClO's Political Action Committee, which is busy decorating the 
stage for the 1946 and 1948 elections, has contributed its bit to the 
pressure campaign for passage of the Pepper 65-cent minimum wage bill, 
declaring that although the proposed statutory floor is "insuffi- 
cient," it represents a good beginning, which will prove a boon to all 
elements of the economy, "even bankers." 

sweeping opposition to the minimum wage bill, amending the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, is coming from industry, with strongest 
attacks against the unduly high "floor" and the job classification 
provision, which would put the government in the business of fixing 
all wages. Textile industry spokesmen have assailed every feature of 
the bill, with big employer associations joining them. 

Primary advice to business-industrial management, handed out 
through American Management Association, is to recognize key ideas in 
public thinking, and join in clarifying them. Ideas include such 
issues as social security enlargement and guaranteed annual wage, both 
of which stand in the public mind as desirable social ends, and both 
of them principal vehicles of union educational effort. The advice 
strikes a responsive chord in Congress, where the feeling exists that 
private business-industry is too much on the defensive in expressing 
its views, and lacking in an affirmative, aggressive point of view. 
Congress feels, too, that too many attacks on the free enterprise sys- 
tem are going unchallenged, and that arguments of the unions and their 
allies tending to influence public opinion away from private enter- 
prise, toward Utopian collectivist or authoritarian regimes, is having 
too much effect. Congress wants more affirmative attitude on regular- 
ized employment, placing veterans in jobs, safeguarding lowly workers 
in indiscriminate lay-offs, "selling" better labor relations and em- 
phasizing management viewpoint. 

Export demand for American cotton may top the pre-war level 
of six million bales for the 1945-46 season. Export trade is increas- 
ing rapidly, with over two million bales exported in 1944-45 season, 
compared with one to 1.5 million bales in war years. International 
loans now in process of negotiation in this country are expected to 
react immediately on American cotton in the world market, which has 
remained unchanged under recent price increases. Both France and 
Russia are planning a production program around raw materials, with 
cotton in first place. 

The turning point has been reached in reconversion unemploy- 
ment, says the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and all things even, there 
should be more people at work from now on. The trend is toward sta- 
bility, with an upward movement in employment in textiles, metals, 
chemicals and rubber. 

Employment Services. will be returned to State control if Con- 
gress has its way, which seems most likely. Recent "rider" for re- 
turn, attached by the Senate in passing the Unemployment Compensation 
bill, is stymied in a Ways and Means committee pigeonhole, and at- 
tempts to have it reported, with or without the $25-a-week-for-26- 
weeks provision, are being abandoned. 

A big boost for retention of price controls, ardently desired 
by OPA until inflationary and wage increase pressures cool off, is 
found in the poll of 7,500 industry-business executives, a great ma- 
jority favoring retention. Only six per cent want controls ended at 
once; 29 per cent set January as desirable termination date, and 39 
per cent want longer periods. 
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LiKE THE GOLDEN GATE BripceE, A.P.T. | 
Yarn Carriers are engineered to with- 
stand the stresses and strains that are fore- 
seeable in the normal course of events. 
For instance A.P.T. bobbins will stand 
up under the pressure of high twist, high 
tenacity yarns which will crush an ordi- 
nary bobbin. 
Other advantages of A. P. T. Yarn 
Carriers are as follows: 
Perfect balance. 
Great resistance to moisture 
and temperature changes. 
Smooth delivery. 
Controlled delivery. 
Perfect spindle cling. 
Low upkeep cost. 
Saving in power. 
Freedom from static. 


Greater yarn capacity. 
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Better yarn protection. 


Why not find out if A. P. T. Yarn 
Carriers can save money and improve 
quality for you? 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 
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First IMPREGNOLE .. . and now 


Kin 
Laboratory Certitied tor WATER-REPELLENCY 
Laberatory Certified for DURABILITY 4 
a NORANE has already won an enthusiostic 
"acceptance that reflects the eminence of ifs famous 
-product, |IMPREGNOLE, War tes been NORANE’S 
critical proving ground, but despite limited civilian use, 7 
t has received. national recognition as superior 


vrable woter-repellent. Where more dependable 


durable water-repellency is needed, it is not too 
tly to investigote the NORANE quality tory. J 
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